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NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 


FOR PRIVATE AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 








American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Century 
By EDWARD STANWOOD 


The most thorough and comprehensive work on the tariff ever produced. Mr. Stanwood’s earlier books have 
established his reputation as a writer on both the political and economic aspects of this subject. 


2 vols. 


$5.00 net. Postpaid, $5.37. 


American History and its Geographic Conditions 


By ELLEN C. SEMPLE 
The author shows the important part that geography has played in emigration, war, travel, and commerce. Her 
thropo-Geogra; 


book is the first American contribution to the new science of 


phy. 


With Maps and Charts. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 


Reminiscences of an Astronomer 


By SIMON NEWCOMB 
The autobiography of one of America’s most distinguished astronomers, written with charming frankness and 


With Portraits. $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.69. 


modesty. 


Hill Towns of Italy 

By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
A description of the wonderfully picturesque regions 
of Central Italy, sumptuously illustrated from a series 
of striking photographs. 

Svo. $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.16. 


The Gentle Reader 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


Ten chapters of wise and witty conversation, comment, 
and discussion, sure to appeal to cultivated readers. 


$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.36. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER 
A new volume in the American Men of Letters Series. 
With portrait. 
16mo. 


$1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.20. 


Ultimate Conceptions of Faith 
' B 
GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


A comprehensive statement of the working theology of 
one of the foremost representatives of the liberal ortho- 
doxy of to-day. 

Crown 8vo. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.45. 


A Readers History of 


American Literature 
By 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
and HENRY W. BOYNTON 


This book contains much fresh and interesting material 
relating to the literary career of many of the great 
American authors. 

Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 
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BY RUDYARD KIPLING 


On October 1 we publish Mr. Kipling’s “The Five 


J 


Nations,’ 


since 1896—that is, since he became a 


containing the first collection of his verses 


** world-poet.”’ 


It is safe to say that its publication is the literary 


event of 1903. 


(Price, net $1.40.) 


THE FIVE NATIONS 


Contents 
Dedication. The Wage-Slaves. The Old Issue. The Parting of the Columns. 
The Sea and the Hills. The Burial. Bridge-Guard in the Karroo. Two Kopijes. 
The Bell Buoy. General Joubert. The Lesson. The Instructor. 
Cruisers. The Palace. The Files. Boots. 
The Destroyers. Sussex. The Reformers. The Married Man. 
White Horses. Song of the Wise Children. Dirge of Dead Sisters. Lichtenberg. 
‘The Second Voyage. Buddha at Kamakura. The Islanders. — Stellenbosh. 
The Dykes. The White Man's Burden. The Peace of Dives. Half-Ballad of Waterval. 
The Song of Diego Valdez. Pharaoh and the Sergeant. South Africa. Piet. 
‘The Broken Men. Our Lady of the Snows. The Settler. “ Wilful-Missing.” 
The Feet of the Young Men. * Et Dona Ferentes.” Chant-Pagan. Ubique. 
‘The Truce of the Bear. Kitchener's School. M. I. The Return. 
The Old Men. The Young Queen. Columns. Recessional. 
The Explorer. Rimmon. 





Memoirs of M. de Blowitz 


Late Paris correspondent of The Times. 


M. de Blowitz was on terms of unequalled intimacy with the sovereigns and political rulers of Europe, and his 
memoirs are full of the unpublished history of the Continent since the Franco-Prussian war, and of the most 


dramatic and absorbing stories. 


Illustrated. Net $3.00. 





Quatrains of Abu’L-Ala 


A volume of unusual literary interest by a rediscovered 
forerunner of Omar Khayyam. Mr. Ameen F. Rihani 
has translated the quatrains, which are poetry of a very 
high order. With frontispiece. Net $1.25. 


Two Little Savages 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Mr. Seton's Latest and Best Book. 
A fascinating story of two boys who camped out in the 
woods. It tells just how to ‘‘ play Indian’* ; how to 
know the birds and animals; how to make dams; to 
make and shoot bows and arrows, etc. It is a real 
encyclopedia of wood-craft, and will be a permanent 
boys’ classic. The details of the book have been 
designed by Mrs. Seton, and those who have read it 
testify to its fascination for both young and old. 
Profusely illustrated. Net $1.75. 





(2nd printing on 


Monsigny publication) 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Author of ‘Journeys End*’— 11th thousand. The 
romance of ‘* the most beautiful woman in Europe." 


Illustrated. $1.50. 





The One Woman 


By 
THOMAS DIXON, Jr. 


‘¢It is magnificent, but above and beyond all it is 
maddening! The action is terrifically and breathlessly 
rapid. You will read it over and over, in whole and by 
piecemeal. You will be enraptured and angered. You 
will think about it and dream about it, and wonder 
about it. You will praise it and condemn it. You will 
preach about it and bemoan it; admire it and despise it; 
give it away because you are glad to be rid of it —and 
purchase other copies to give away again. And after it 
all you will decide.that it is a great book.**—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger (second review.) 


Illustrated by Clinedinst. $1.50. 





The Responsibilities of the 
Novelist 


And Other Literary Essays 
By the author of * The Pit.” 
Mr. Frank Norris's essays breathe the tremendous 
earnestness of his ideals and show the true literary grasp 
which distinguished the man. 


With portrait. Net $7.25. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers, 34 Union Square, New York 
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SOME NEW REVELL BOOKS FOR 1903 








The Bondage of Ballinger 
By ROSWELL FIELD. 12mo,cloth. ..... . 
The Master of Millions 


By GEORGE C. LORIMER. 12mo,cloth.... . 
A novel of modern social life. 


Eleanor Lee 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 12mo, cloth 
A story of married life—a true-hearted heroine. 


The Edge of Things 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE. 12mo,cloth ...... 
A story of the West. Illustrated by E. 8. Paxson. 


The Samaritans 


By JOHN ALEXANDER STEUART. 12mo,cloth. . $1.50 
A tale of to-day in a London sium, by the author of 
“Bon of Gad,” etc. 


On the Road to Arcady 


By MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 12mo,cloth . . $1.50 
Handsomely illustrated by Samuel M. Palmer. Artis- 
tically printed and bound. 








- $1.50 











Sons of Vengeance 


By JOS. 8. MALONE. 12mo,cloth ....... 
A tale of the Cumberland Highlanders. 


Honor Dalton 


By FRANCES CAMPBELL SPARHAWK. 12mo, cloth $1.50 
A story for the young man or woman of to-day. 


A Flame of Fire 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. 12mo,cloth ..... . 
A tale of the Spanish Inquisition. Illustrated. 


That Betty 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
A novelette of peculiar, quaint flavor. 


West Point Colors 


By ANNA B. WARNER. 12mo, cloth 
A story of cadet days. Illustrated. 


The Sovters Lamp 


By HECTOR MACGREGOR. 12mo, cloth 
Correlated sketches of Scottish village life. 


Mary North 
By LUCY RIDER MEYER. 12mo, cloth 
“A specimen of powerful realism.” A Chicago story. 


The Cark of Coin 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 12mo, cloth 
Dwellers in the Mist 

By NORMAN MACLEAN. 12mo, cloth 
An Old-Fashioned Sugar-Camp 

By PAUL GRISWOLD HUSTON. 12mo, cloth, net . 








12mo, cloth $1.50 








- $1.50 











$1.00 





Ballads of Valor and Victory 


Written by CLIN.ON SCOLLARD and WALLACE 
RICE. 12mo, cloth, net 


The Country Boy 


By FORREST CRISSEY. 8vo,cloth,net. ... . 
Illustrated by Griselda Marshall McClure. 


Miladi 


By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 12mro, cloth, net . - $1.20 
Being sundry little chapters devoted to your day dreams. 


Poems You Ought to. Know 
Edited by ELIA W. PEATTIE. 8vo, cloth, net. . 
To Comfort You 


Edited by ELIA W. PEATTIE. Old English boards, 
boxed, net 














$1.00 
Evolution of the Japanese, Social and Psychic 


, =e 8 DS. eS &, £25.95. & SO Bae 


























By SIDNEY L. GULICK. 8vo,cloth,net. . . . . $2.00 
To-Day in Syria and Palestine 

By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 8vo, cloth, net . $2.00 
The Turk and His Lost Provinces 

By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 8vo. cloth, net . $2.00 
The Educational Conquest of the Far East 

By ROBERT E. LEWIS. 12mo, cloth, net $1.00 
The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson 

By JOHN KELMAN. 8vo,cloth,net ...... $1.50 
Work 

By HUGH BLACK. 12mo, cloth, net . .... . $1.50 

By the author of “‘ Friendship.” 
The Teachings of Jesus Concerning Wealth 

By GERALD D. HEUVER. 12mo, cloth, net . $1.00 
The Workingman and Social Problems 

By CHARLES STELZLE. 12mo,cloth,net . . . . $0.75 
After Prison What? 

By MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. 12mo, cloth, net $1.25 


The New Era in the Philippines 
By ARTHUR J. BROWN. LIllustrated, 12mo, cloth, net $1.25 
Living for the Best 




















By JAMES G. K. McCLURE. 12mo, cloth, net. . . $0.60 
The Crises of the Christ 

By G. CAMPBELL MORGAN. 8vo, cloth, net . . . $2.00 
The Story of the Nazarene 

By NOAH K. DAVIS. 8vo,cloth,net ...... $1.75 
City Temple Sermons 

By R. J. CAMPBELL. 12mo,net. ....... $1.00 
Revival Addresses 

By R. A. TORREY. 12mo,cloth,net ..... . $1.00 





A complete descriptive announcement of our issues for 1903 may be had upon request. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue | 
TORONTO: 27 Richmond Street, W. 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington Street 


| LONDON: 21 Paternoster Square 
EDINBURGH: 30 St. Mary Street 
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Some Attractive Titles from Our Fall List 


STEVENSONIANA 
Edited by J. A. HAMMERTON. Illustrated, small 8vo, cloth, gilttop . . - + $4.50 net. 


Edition limited to 1,000 copies, of which 250 have been reserved for America, (Not to be emieceied 
with magazine publ lished under same title. ) Descriptive circular upon request. 


BARBIZON DAYS—Corot, Millet, Rousseau, Barye 


By Cuares SprAGvuE SMITH. Illustrated, Svo, gilttop . . - + « « 93.50 net. 
“The Fontainebleau Edition,’’ limited to 500 copies. 


Lisrary Epitrion. Illustrated, small 8vo, gilttop . . . . . . . +. +. + + « 2,00 net. 
** It is full of the atmosphere of Barbizon.” —The Outlook. 


ROYAL PALACES AND THEIR MEMORIES 
By Saran A. Toorzy. Fully illustrated, 8vo, cloth, gilt top 
The story of the palaces from the human rather than the antiquarian or enbientent Goalies. 


READING A POEM 


By Wrti1aM Makepeace THACKERAY. Small 8vo, paper boards, portrait frontispiece 
Edition limited to 200 numbered copies, on ‘Arnold Unbleached.’’ Originally published in ‘* The 
Britannia,” May, 1841, it is certain that this characteristic sketch has never been reprinted until its 
issue in the * *Opuscula” of * ‘The Sette of Old Volumes,’’ London, 1891; printed for private dis- 
tribution ; a brief account of ‘“‘ The Sette”’’ is given in the Introductory Note of the present edition. 


Send for Complete Catalogue and Fall Announcement List. 




















A. WESSELS COMPANY, 43 East 19th St., New York City 

















‘*A GREAT AMERICAN QUARTERLY, BROAD, ACUTE, SCHOLARLY.’’—Syracuse Standard. 


POET-LORE 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF LETTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1889 





A Complete Translation of Maeterlinck’s Magnificent Drama 


: APPEARS IN THE 
Aglavaine and Selysette AUTUMN NUMBER 
Which also contains among numerous other contributions : 


Tue Lecenp oF Sainte Cariperte Des O1s. By Gertrude Hall; with illustrations. 

What ts Love? Tue Greex Lyric Answer. By Professor E. Haight. 

Japanese Poerry With Many Extracts. By Elizabeth Balch. 

In the SCHOOL OF LITERATURE will appear Shakespeare's ‘* Henry VIII.,"* and the 
programme of the Boston Browning Society, 1903-1904. 

A Season's OFFERING OF VERSE. 


Guimpses OF Present Day Poets —-with illustrations. 


SINGLE COPIES 75 CENTS BY THE YEAR $2.50 


SPECIAL TO READERS OF THE DIAL. 


If you mention Tue Diat and send us $7.00, we will send you a copy of this Autumn number of 
POET-LORE and two other recent issues —total value $2.25. 








THE POET-LORE COMPANY, Publishers, 194 Boylston St., Boston 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS JUST ISSUED 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
The Land of Heather 


By MR. CLIFTON JOHNSON 


An attractively illustrated volume on Scotland, uniform with ‘‘ Among English Hedgerows,”’ etc. 


A Pleasure Book of Grindelwald 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 
By MR. DANIEL P. RHODES 


A charming volume on the delights of one of the most popular resorts in Switzerland 


World’s Children 


A delightful book by Miss Dorothy Men 
productions in color of paintings by Mr. 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


By MORTIMER and DOROTHY MENPES 


, on children of all races and countries, with 100 superb re- 
enpes. 


Cloth, $6.00 net. 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers , 
A new edition of a work which has no rival for completeness and Ee thoroughly revised, 
with over 500 new biographies and 1500 alterations in facts and dates necessary 

Five volumes, fully illustrated. Vol. I. ae ready, 


research. 


FICTION 
Blount of Breckenhow 


modern 
6.00 net. 


By MISS BEULAH MARIE DIX 


Tells of the love of a brave man and'a noble woman in the face of a tragedy as common now ri * the da 


of 1642, By the author of ‘* The Making of Christopher Ferringham.”’ 
By MR, CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Author of “'Thompson’s Progress,”’ etc. 


McTodd 


oth, $1.50. 


The hero is the Scotch engineer, who is nearly as popular with Mr. Hyne’s readers as his pe pery, chief, 


** Captain Kettle.”’ 


The Beaten Path 


Cloth, $1 .50. 
By MR. RICHARD L. MAKIN 


. Human work-a-day life ~ the way its burning indastrial problem touches the average man and woman 


are dramatically display 


The Literary Sense 


By Mrs. E 


, $1.50, 
. NESBIT, Author of ‘‘ The Red House,”’ etc. 


A collection of — clever and original short stories as might be expected of the author of ‘‘ The 


Would-be- 
On the We-a Trail 


Cloth, $1.50. 
By MISS CAROLINE BROWN 


A novel of love, war and adventure = passed along that famous Indian trail during the oanly ctmenice 


for possession of the forts on the Wa 


The Call of the Wild 


In its 50th thousand, 


$1.50, 


By MR. JACK LONDON 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, 


POETRY, DRAMA, AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


In the Seven Woods 
New poems and a play. 


By MR. W. B. YEATS 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier 
By MR. E. P. OBERHOLTZER 
Mr. Oberholtzer’s attractive biography throws a flood 
of new light upon the history of the Revolution. 
Tlustr ated, cloth, large 12mo, $3.00 net. 


The Contest for Sound Money 
By MR. A. B. HEPBURN 
An exhaustive history by the Vice-President of the 
Chase National Bank, New York City. of _ 
nial strife for a sound currency. 8vo, $ 


Trapper « Jim”’ By MR. EDWYN SANDYS 
This volume is ev here said to be the best book for 


boys on all kinds of outdoor life. 
New Edition. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The Care of a House By MR. T. M. CLARK 
How to care for plumbing, woodwork, stoves, f 
roofs, chimneys, and electri fixtures. Invaluable 
to owners of houses. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Mary of Magdala — By MR. WILLIAM WINTER 


Poetical stage version used by Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske. loth, $1.25 net. 


Crabbe By MR. ALFRED AINGER 


An paiapatent addition to the oie Men of Letters 
\Cloth, 75 cents net. 


Paore Carolina as a Royal Province 
By MR. W. ROY SMITH 
In addition to to Ge ordinarily accessible material, the 
author has made use of the six volumes of records 
copied from the British Public Office 
$2.50 net. 








PUBLISHED 
BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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READY IN OCTOBER 


FOUR - IN = HAND 
A novel, by Geraldine Anthony. Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The fashionable club-life of ultra-rich New York never has been more faithfully depicted. A story of stimulating interest 
and a sparkling exhibition of humanity. 


GARDEN MOSAICS 
By Alfred Simson. Illustrated. Decorative Cover. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


A book of reflections by one who loves flowers and trees, who has had opportunities to study them closely and diligently, 
and who gives hints as to their cultivation. There are interesting anecdotes throughout the book, which itself deals 
with a subject of perpetual interest. 


THE ALPHABET OF RHETORIC 
By Rossiter Johnson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
“ The Alphabet of Rhetoric” is “intended as a familiar companion for all that care to speak and write correctly.” It has an 


article on each of the figures of rhetoric, explaining its nature and use, with examples from famous authors. It also 
contains essays on Conversation, Humor, Poetry, Style, and a chapter on Elocution is added. 


CHRONOLOGIES OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
With a Bibliography of his Prose and Verse Compiled by Henry C. Sturges. With a Portrait on 
Vellum. To which is prefixed a Memoir of the Poet by Richard Henry Stoddard. One Hundred 
copies on large paper, $2.50. (Ready in September.) 


To this valuable chronology and bibliography Mr. Sturges has devoted many years of thought and study. It will be found 
of great service in the study of the works of the poet, and of interest also to the more cursory reader. This special 
large-paper edition has been prepared for collectors and others who may desire the work in this form. 


ADMIRAL PORTER 
By James Russell Soley. A new volume in the Great Commanders Series, Edited by Gen. James 
Grant Wilson. Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net; postage, 11 cents additional. 


Admiral Porter’s biography in this series has been long delayed, and Mr. Soley has been for years actively engaged on it. 
His knowledge is ample; much of it was derived while he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy. This new volume is 
sure to reward the patience of those who have been waiting for it. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
By Thomas E. Watson, author of “The Story of France,” “Napoleon,” etc. Illustrated with 
Portraits and Views. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 net. 
There was no question that a life of Jefferson from the hands of such a writer as Mr. Watson would command general 


attention. Its publication as a serial by two of the best known newspapers in the United States during the past 
summer has caused its appearance in book form to be awaited with interest. 

















Popular Editions of Rare and Famous Books 

This is the first time these famous books, faithfully reproduced with their quaint and original illustrations 

from the best editions, have been placed within easy reach of the public. These new volumes are now ready : 

JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES: The hunting, shooting, racing, driving, sailing, eating, 
eccentric and extravagant exploits of that renowned sporting citizen, Mr. John Jorrocks of St. 
Botolph Lane and Great Coram Street. By R. S. Surtees. Reprinted from the edition published 
by R. Ackermann, in the year 1843. With 15 colored illustrations by Henry Alken. $1.50. 

HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. By R. S. Surtees. Reprinted from the edition 
published by Bradbury & Evans in the year 1854. With 17 colored illustrations and 100 wood 
euts by John Leech. $1.50. 

THE DANCE OF LIFE: A poem by the author of “ Doctor Syntax” (William Combe). Reprinted 
from the edition published by R. Ackermann, in the year 1817. With 26 colored engravings by 
Thomas Rowlandson. $1.50. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD: A tale by Oliver Goldsmith. Reprinted from the edition pub- 
lished by R. Ackermann, in the year 1817. With 24 colored illustrations by Thomas Rowlandson. $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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OUR CRITICAL SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


Since the literature produced in this country 
is only a part, and a small part at that, of the 
whole body of English literature, it is inevi- 
table that its relations to the literature of the 
mother-country should be constantly before the 
mind of its historian. But although always 
present in the consciousness, it does not seem 
either necessary or desirable that these rela- 
tions should be all the time pressed forward in 
the discussion ; it would be better to acknowl- 
edge them frankly once for all, and then leave 
them to be taken as implicit in the history, 
bringing them into prominence only when some 
case of real analogy or contrast arises. Instead 
of seeking for points of contact which are not 
obvious, and of forcing comparisons for their 
own sake, we would do well to drink out of our 
own glass, and be content for the time being 
with our refreshment. The centuries of En- 
glish literature from Czdmon to Tennyson are 
there in the background, no doubt, but we do 
not need to invoke them all the time for the ex- 
planation or the criticism of every production 
that happens for the moment to occupy the 
foreground of our attention. 

American critics have now been writing 
about American literature for something like 
a hundred years, and their work has been 
characterized, as a rule, by an exaggerated 
consciousness: of the existence of the parent 
literature on the other side of the ocean. It 
is true, of course, that no literary phenomenon 
may be adequately discussed without taking 
account of all its bearings, historical and ideal, 
but this is a very different matter from the habit 
of thought with which we are now concerned. 
That habit has for its distinctive feature a sort 
of intellectual uneasiness, born of the fear that 
somehow, unless we dot all our i’s and cross 
all our t’s, we may be cheated out of something 
that is our due. Now there is an uneasiness 
of servility, and another of boastfulness, and 
another betokened by the apologetic attitude, 
and yet another bound up with a chastened but 
still vigorous self-esteem. And our national at- 
titude toward our own literature, as evidenced 
by the writings of our critics and historians, has 
been marked successively by these four types 
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of the uneasy feeling that we are not appre- 
ciated quite in accordance with our deserts. 

Let us take them one at a time, and explain 
just what we mean. During the first decades 
of the nineteenth century the attitude of our 
writers toward their English brethren was one 
of self-abasement. English models were every- 
where set up for imitation and English praise 
was the only praise worth having. This is the 
attitude satirized by Lowell when he wrote: 

«In private we’re always embracing the knees 
Of some two-penny editor over the seas, 
And licking his critical shoes, for you know ’tis 
The whole aim of our lives to get one English notice; 
My American puffs I would willingly burn all 
(They ’re all from one source, monthly, weekly, diurnal) 
To get but a kick from a transmarine journal.” 
This craving for notice on any terms clearly 
shows the uneasiness of one who fears lest his 
light be hidden under a bushel, of one who is 
willing to endure “the spurns that patient 
merit of the unworthy takes” rather than not 
receive any attention at all. 

That the boaster is a person uneasy in his 
mind is proverbial, and boastfulness has been 
one of our national vices for over a century, 
marking more clearly than anything else our 
persistence in provincialism. Even Lowell, in 
his earlier period, blew the American trumpet 
too blaringly to be in the best of taste, and 
the spirit which, two hundred years before, had 
styled Mistress Anne Bradstreet “the tenth 
muse, lately sprung up in America,” was dis- 
played unabashed by many of the earlier of 
Lowell’s contemporaries. Every goose was a 
swan in those days, and our periodical press 
bestowed resounding praise upon all kinds of 
ephemeral scribblers. It was the special delight 
of Poe, who happened to be about during the 
thirties and forties, to prick these bubble rep- 
utations, and this negative activity is no small 
part of his service to our criticism. It put an 
end to vaunting of the cruder sort, at least, 
and prepared the way for something like na- 
tional judgment of books and their writers. 

The third phase of sensitive uneasiness about 
our literary status has for its note Touchstone’s 
description of Audrey: “A poor thing, but 
mine own.” It is represented by those critics 
who freely admit that Cooper was not a Scott, 
that Irving was not a Lamb, and that Long- 
fellow was not a Tennyson, but who at the 
same time insist that these men and their com- 
peers, being of our own flesh and blood, and 
embodying the traits of our own national char- 
acter, are for us even more significant than 
their greater English contemporaries. These 





apologists exalt the importance of the relative 
at the expense of the absolute in judgment, 
and thus seek to restore the national self-re- 
spect by a logical quibble. There is a certain 
validity in this argument, for we naturally 
love the men whose writings make so intimate 
an appeal to our sympathies, and there is no 
cause for shame in the confession of our affec- 
tion. But it is possible to make overmuch of 
the matter; its very obviousness to our own 
consciousness makes unnecessary any very lav- 
ish use of words to set it forth, and our over- 
insistence upon it betokens a trifle too much 
of anxiety to force our English brethren into 
our own way of thinking about American lit- 
erature. It was Heine who once wickedly re- 
marked that a woman writer always has one 
eye on her subject and the other on some man, 
and we fancy that it is with one eye to the 
Britisher that many an American critic of this 
apologetic type has thus praised the work of 
his fellow-countrymen. 

The fourth and last phase of our uneasy 
self-consciousness concerning the national lit- 
erature comes very near to bridging over the 
gap between the provincial and the cosmopol- 
itan outlook, and marking the transition from 
the relative view to the absolute. It takes 
the form of some such expression of opinion 
as the following: “In our desire to be just we 
have perhaps overshot the mark and made 
greater concessions than were necessary ; com- 
ing to look at it candidly, and with a full re- 
cognition of the legitimate demands of literary 
art, this work is not so bad after all,and there 
is no reason why we should apologize for it.” 
Now the attitude thus summarized is one suf- 
ficiently justified by the evident achievements 
of American literature, and no fault is to be 
found with it as an attitude. It represents 
the point of view of the self-respecting critic, 
neither unduly subservient to alien standards 
and influences, nor asserting an unwarranted 
prerogative of independent judgment. But it 
is possible to force the note overmuch, to make 
too explicit what had better have been left im- 
plicit, and thus to betray in a subtle form the 
very uneasiness, the very self-consciousness 
which has with so much effort been so nearly 
eliminated from our appraisement of our own 
literature. 

In the last and best of the critical discus- 
sions te which American literature has been 
subjected there are frequent illustrations of the 
attitude which we have just characterized, and 
they prompt us by so much to take exception 
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to a critical performance which is in most re- 
spects entitled to unqualified praise. We are 
told of Franklin that he was “the most com- 
plete representative of his century that any 
nation can point to, ... yet... he was the 
product. of colonial dependencies on which the 
old world looked down.” The essays of Mar- 
garet Fuller “are much more deserving of 
praise and perusal than the latter-day public 
seems to think.” Irving’s qualities “fully war- 
rant his admirers in continuing to enjoy the 
four or five volumes in which his best work is 
contained, and in joining his name without 
apology to those of Goldsmith and Lamb.” 
Since such essays as those of Curtis “are not 
abundant in American literature, there is no 
reason for the readers of to-day to be super- 
cilious with regard to them.” In these and 
many similar passages the author seems to us 
to protest too much, to touch a note that were 
better left unsounded. This guarded way of 
calling attention to our own merits is as far as 
possible removed from the blustering self-as- 
sertion and the mutual-admiration methods that 
aroused Poe’s ire in the earlier days of our let- 
ters, but we cannot quite reconcile it with the 
highest ideal of critical conduct. 

That ideal will no doubt long remain a coun- 
sel of perfection for the American critic deal- 
ing with the literature of his own people. It 
is wellnigh impossible that it should be other- 
wise, for as long as criticism is a matter of 
judgment — and it can never escape being that 
— it must invoke comparisons and resort to 
illustrative parallels. Particularly must this 
be the case with criticism of a literature which 
is only the offshoot and collateral development 
of another and far more important literature. 
And the treatment thus forced upon it by 
circumstances will inevitably lead to such bal- 
ancings as Emerson against Carlyle, Whittier 
against Burns, and Bryant against Words- 
worth. Nor will it be surprising if, whenever 
the inclination of the balance appears uncer- 
tain, the critic’s word shall be cast into the 
scale in such wise as to give his compatriot the 
benefit of the doubt. However fully we may 
take to heart the injunction of the American 
declaration of intellectual independence, as 
voiced in Emerson’s ** American Scholar,” to 
walk on our own feet, to work with our own 
hands, and to speak our own minds, we shall 
be likely for long years to come to keep on 
reminding each other and the rest of mankind 
that we are walking, and working, and speak- 
ing to some purpose. 





SHAKESPEARES HEIR. 


It is a matter for poignant regret, that the great 
poet of our Northern races never came into the full 
inheritance of his estate. He might almost be com- 
pared to Aladdin, who, with the Wonderful Lamp 
in his possession, pawned piecemeal, to keep himself 
from starvation, the silver dishes brought him by 
the genie on the first trial of his talisman. Most 
of the tragic themes to which Shakespeare was 
driven, by the ignorance of his age as to its origins 
and mighty past, are certainly inferior. They are his- 
torical, and the long series on English subjects are 
not even great history. It is true that, stirred by 
Shakespeare’s breath, lit by the splendor of his im- 
agination and the lambent play of his humor, they 
live and thrive in literature; but this does not alter 
the fact that they have not the looming largeness, 
the metaphysical profundity, of subjects drawn 
from mythic sources. The Roman tragedies deal 
with world figures; but there is a stiffening and 
formalizing tendency in the Latin character which 
even Shakespeare did not wholly escape. In the 
three tragedies and one romance where Shakespeare 
did seize on myths and legends of his own race, — 
in Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet, and Cymbeline,— he 
rises to the highest heaven of poetic creation. What 
would he not have done had there lain open to his 
hand the themes of Scandinavian mythology, the 
Celtic legends and folk-lore, the cycles of Arthurian 
and Charlemagnic romance? For myself, I feel so 
strongly that he should have handled all this ma- 
terial, that I let my fancy run riot as to the char- 
acter of his versions, as I do about the lost tragedies 
of Aschylus. Possibly that chest of papers which 
Shakespeare’s daughter is said to have burned after 
his death contained a Wotan, an Ossian, an Arthur, 
or a Roland. ®schylus described his works as 
crumbs from the banquet of Homer; and in an- 
other way Shakespeare too had to make the most of 
crumbs, while later poets of his language or lineage 
have been seated at the full, many-course banquet of 
the myths and traditions of our Northern World. 

In the Little Edda, there is a story about Wotan, 
who in one of his wanderings comes to the home of 
certain giants and is challenged to a test of prowess. 
One of the feats he has to perform is to empty a 
mighty drinking-horn in three draughts. He makes 
the attempt, but only slightly lowers the level of 
the liquid in the vessel. His hosts taunt him with 
failure; but afterwards acknowledge that he per- 
formed a feat which made their bones freeze within 
them. For the drinking-horn contained nothing 
less than the ocean, which Wotan’s draughts had 
visibly shrunk and ebbed within its shores. The 
modern English poets who have drunk of the foun- 
tain of mythic lore have not done so much as this. 
Tennyson comes off best, with his recast of the 
Arthurian legend; but this poem, pat as it is with 
the peculiarities and prejudices of his own time, 
shows but a doubtful promise of immortality. Swin- 
burne, and Morris, and Arnold have followed him,— 
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have written noble poems on themes of Northern 
eld, none of which, however, has imposed itself on 
the world, has become necessary to the thinking of 
civilized humanity. 

Yet the thing has been done, — done, as it were, 
by accident, done as a by-product of another form 
of art, —done by Richard Wagner. That Wagner's 
dramas have not been widely recognized as great 
works of literature is due partly to his own un- 
consciousness of their merit (though he said of 
The Ring when finished that it was the greatest 
poem ever written), partly to his preoccupation 
with the musical side of his adventure, partly 
to the dust which this music has stirred up. In 
the cloud and confusion of the world-wide battle 
over the Music of the Future, the plays have in a 
measure been lost sight of, or have been thrust 
aside as mere libretti of no more importance or 
significance than the lyric books of other operas. 
Yet Wagner’s own critical attitude was widely dif- 
ferent from this. He called music the bride of the 
masculine verse, and insisted in many volumes of 
prose polemic that the play was the thing, — that 
music was merely an interpreter of the creative 
part of his work,— that its business was only to 
follow and wait upon and help and adorn the drama. 
That the instinct of mankind dimly perceives this, 
I believe to be the case. What makes the popu- 
larity of the Wagnerian opera? The music? I 
doubt it. M. Lavignac, a trained student of Wag- 
ner’s music, who has written a book about it, con- 
fesses that, after all his familiarity with the other 
operas, on hearing Tristan for the first time he 
understood nothing at all; nothing — absolutely 
nothing. Well, then, how is it possible for an ordi- 
nary human being with no especial knowledge of 
music to understand at the first or twentieth time 
Wagner’s new system of organized sound? Bat 
he can and does appreciate readily enough the 
mighty action, the splendid passion, the humanity, 
and the pictures of the plays. Of course I do not 
wish to say that the music may not have some effect 
on the average listener as well as upon the trained 
musician. But the main things which attract are 
the dramatic skill, the literary art, and the crea- 
tive power of the plays. Possibly in time the 
music may fall away from them, as it has fallen 
away from the tragedies of A.schylus and his com- 
peers; but the dramas will remain, colossal and 
beautiful,— the greatest, I think, that have ap- 
peared since Shakespeare’s hand was stilled. 

Poetry deals with emotions, actions, ideas, and 
images. Music deals with emotions alone, or with 
something less definite than emotions, — those sen- 
suous or sub-sensuous affections which lie at the 
root of our being. Music can sway us powerfully, 
of course; but it is neither so coherent nor so 
rememberable as poetry. It may be doubted whether 
Wagner’s music, however much it might have in- 
fluenced musicians and their art, would ever have 
got much hold on the hearts or minds of mankind. 
But his ideas and images, his varied human figures 





in their scenic settings, are the property to-day of 
millions of people, — mind-furniture not to be set 
aside or forgotten. 

Wagner’s dramas break up into two great groups : 
the legendary one, including Tannhiuser, Lohen- 
grin, Tristan, and Parsifal, and the mythical one 
of The Nibelung’s Ring. As prologue to these 
there is the brief piece of sombre fire, The Flying 
Dutchman, and as epilogue or interlude the sunny 
comedy of Die Meistersinger. Here are ten 
crown-jewels of Literature which Music has been 
playing with for many years as if they were cheap 
pebbles or common pieces of glass. 

In The Flying Dutehman Wagner struck full 
almost every note in the compass of his literary 
genius. Here is the visuality with which he al- 
ways projects his figures, his marvellous contrast 
of light and shade, his sense of the value of remote 
backgrounds, his terseness of words and hurricane 
swirl of emotion. It is hardly more than a sketch; 
but what vigor there is in the opening scene! what 
charm and naturalness in the spinning one! what 
power in the contrast between the liveliness of 
Daland’s crew and the sinister silence of the Dutch- 
man’s ship. Considered as a piece of literary art, 
one has to make allowance here, as in the other 
plays, for those lacunw which are filled in by the 
music. Reading it is a little like striding in seven- 
league boots over the peaks and ridges of a moun- 
tainous country. The swiftness with which the 
Datchman demands a home and wife, and the sud- 
denness of the catastrophe, are real flaws. Wagner 
owed something to Heine’s sketch of the legend; 
but almost everything that makes the piece valu- 
able in a dramatic way is his own, — particularly 
the pathetic figure of the inspired and doom-devoted 
Senta. 

What variety there is in the four legendary 
dramas! What piling up of pictorial effects ! 
What figures of passion and power! As was said 
of Chaucer, “Here is God’s plenty.” Wagner well 
understood that in literature, as in war, one cannot 
have an omelette without breaking eggs. He went 
through his whole career breaking eggs by the hand- 
ful. He shrank from no subject that would give 
him great dramatic effects. It was no timid poet 
who brought Venus and her bacchantes on the stage 
in Tannbiuser. The whole play is a struggle be- 
tween sacred and profane Love. Wagner under- 
stood also, extremely well, one essential part of a 
dramatic poet’s conduct of his plot, — the contrast, 
that is, of masses with the central figures, the bring- 
ing to bear of varied interests on the main action. 
The singing contest at the Castle of Wartburg is an 
instance of this; and Wagner repeated the same inci- 
dent in a comic way in Die Meistersinger. The crews 
and maidens of The Flying Dutchman, the Rhine 
girls and Valkyrs of the Ring, and the Knights of 
the Holy Grail in Parsifal, are other examples. 

Wagner's real superiority over most modern 
poets in terseness of form and visuality of presen- 
tation comes out in a comparison of his two plays 
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touching on the Holy Grail with Tennyson’s Arthur- 

ian epic. Tennyson, by dint of immense detail and 
labored literary art, has projected some pictures 
which live in the mind. Elaine floating down the 
river, Merlin’s enchantment by Vivien, the abase- 
ment of Guinevere, and Arthur’s death, — these are 
vivid indeed; yet I think they fail beside com- 
panion pictures from Wagner, —the advent and 
departure of the Hero of the Swan, the struggle be- 
tween Lohengrin and Elsa in their chamber with 
the black shadow of Ortrud below the balcony, 
Parsifal resisting the advances of Kundry in the 
gardens of Klingsor, the Restoration of the Holy 
Lance to the eastle of Titurel. In Parsifal, in- 
deed, Wagner has wrought a work of such wonder- 
ful sensuous richness and such profound spiritual 
implications as would alone suffice to place him 
with the immortals. Kundry is a figure such as 
Shakespeare alone, of all the masters, could have 
conceived and executed; and Ortrud, in Lohen- 
grin, is one of the most magnificent studies of evil 
in modern literature. 

Matthew Arnold, in one of his letters, comments 
on hearing Tristan and Isolde, and says that it is 
very well, but that he prefers his own version. His 
poem is dignified and pathetic, but it is a gentle 
zephyr compared to Wagner’s whirlwind in verse. 
Yet this is a monotone; and if it is a second Romeo 
and Juliet, as has been claimed, it is a much slighter 
thing, and lacks both the naturalness and intoxi- 
cating richness of that supreme love-poem. 

In treating Die Meistersinger as comedy, one 
must premise that German comedy really differs 
from the French and English types. Lessing’s 
Minna von Barnhelm approximates to the refined 
and concentrated comedy of those nations; but the 
real German type of comedy is the scene in Auer- 
bach’s cellar in Faust. Here is simply a broad 
picture of low life, with no complication of intrigue 
and no especial sharpness of situation. Wallen- 
stein’s Lager is of this genus, and the whole of 
Wagner's play answers to it. Te reproach it, there- 
fore, for simplicity of situation, would be useless. 
It gives, as it was intended to do, a perfect picture 
of bustling human life in an old German town ; and 
the figures of Hans Sachs, Pogner, and Beckmesser 
stand out as vivid as reality. They are a true ad- 
dition to the world’s répertoire of comic creations. 
The opening scene, where Eva sends Magdalena 
for her handkerchief and brooch, and the faithful 
servant obligingly forgets her own prayer-book in 
order to prolong the lover’s interview, is as charm- 
ing and naive as anything in Goethe. 

And now I near my journey’s end, and see 
rising on the horizon a long range of glittering and 
collateral peaks —the linked but separated dramas 
of The Ring. In The Rheingold, the whole thesis 
of the work is set forth with baleful presage. It 
is surely as strange a piece as ever dramatist 
dreamed, but despaired, of having set upon the 
stage. Even Wagner, the great master of scenic 
daring, never imagined anything more amazing yet 











enchanting than the opening scene of the Rhine 
maidens disporting in their element. 

Die Walkiire is, I suppose, on the whole the 
world’s favorite Wagnerian drama; and well it 
deserves to be so. Is there anywhere else such a 
succession of lovely or magnificent pictures, such a 
hurry and clash of impetuous action, such a display 
of high-thoughted nobility of womanly character? 
Think of the hut, with the ash-tree growing up 
through its midst ; the entrance of the hunted man ; 
the compassion of the woman; the collision of the 
enemies. Think of the love-scene, with the May 
moonlight showing through the open door. Then 
comes the dispute between the god and goddess over 
the lovers; Briinnhilde’s errand; the fight between 
Handing and Siegmund, and Briianhilde’s revolt. 
Lastly, Briinnhilde’s flight with Sieglinde; the gath- 
ering of the Valkyrs; Wotan’s approach on the 
storm ; his rage and broken-hearted despair; his ban 
upon Briinnhilde; his placing her sleeping on the 
rock, clothed in her armor, covered by her shield and 
enclosed in the raging ring of fire. What variety! 
What vigor! What charm of invention and execution! 

Die Walkie is Brunnhilde’s play. In Siegfried, 
that hero holds the stage throughout, and is drawn 
with a freshness and power hardly equalled outside 
of Homer and Shakespeare. He is the northern 
Achilles, ruder and more primeval than the Greek, 
but equally heroic, equally human. The play has 
in it all the forest romance of Germany, the myste- 
rious lights and shadows of the Smithy in the 
woods; the lair of the dragon, the magic whisper- 
ings of the birds. The scene at the end, when 
Siegfried drives through the ring of fire, cuts 
Briinnhilde’s armor and awakes a being new in 
kind to him, is, in long-drawn beauty, splendor, 
and nobility the loftiest love-scene in literature. 
Even Shakespeare, I think, must give place here. 
And the consummating kiss of that incomparable 
pair, Siegfried and Briinnhilde, is the object and 
anticipated moment of the whole Ring. 

After this climax, one must expect a falling off 
in power and interest. The Gétterdimmerung is, 
I believe, accounted musically one of the greatest 
of Wagner’s works. Structurally, and as a poem, 
it is a failure. Partly this is due to the fact that 
here the Icelandic sagas which Wagner has been 
following come into competition with the Nieb- 
elungenlied. Up to this point, the older myths 
have an infinite superiority in poetry, significance, 
and mystic presage; but as the catastrophe ap- 
proaches, the Niebelungenlied takes up the story with 
far more tremendous human power. Chriemhilde 
and Hagen, like two towering pillars of cyclonic 
storm, move over the vast areas of the poem; as 
they approach each other, there comes an appalling 
hush in the air; they clash, and the earth is deluged 
with a red rain. Compared to the horror and splev- 
dor of the struggle in Etzel’s hall, Wagner’s trag- 
edy is only the domestic misadventures of a fam- 
ily in good circumstances in mediwval Germany. 
Partly, I think, the structural failure of the piece is 
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due to Wagner himself. The mere operatic vision, 
dragged in at the end of the burning Walhalla, is 
not enough. For Wotan is really the hero of the 
whole Ring — the Hamlet of the piece. It is he 
who binds together the scattered threads of the 
drama. It is the All-Father’s weakness in paltering 
with the base elements of life, that wakes the 
Furies, that brings the tragic issues into action. 
The most pathetic, and, after the closing scene of 
Siegfried, the noblest scene in the work is that 
in which he condemns and punishes his dearest 
daughter, Briinnhilde, for doing what he, in secret, 
wished and inspired her to do. A third reason for 
the lagging of interest in this play is the change in 
the character of Biiinnhilde. The legends demand 
it, —the essential savagery of human nature de- 
mands it; but oh, to lose our ideal of the perfect, 
gentle, fearless creature, —the Wish Maiden who 
as an immortal was the protectress of Siegfried’s 
infancy, and who, when she put off her divinity, 
became his bride! 

If anyone desires to measure what Wagner did 
with the Niblung Saga, let him compare The Ring 
with the Sigurd of William Morris. Morris was 
an accomplished versifier, and at times a poet of 
uncommon charm; but set beside Wagner’s terse 
and burning web of words, where every figure is 
visualized with flaming distinctness, every scene set 
forth with the extremest definiteness of light and 
shade, every profound thought borne in upon the 
reader or spectator’s mind with awful force, — 
compared with this, Morris’s work is but a dull, 
blurred, tedious chronicle in rhyme. 

I have called Wagner Shakespeare’s heir. Of 
course, in claiming this precedence I have made 
count only of dramatic poets. I omit from the 
comparison, if comparison there can be, such epic or 
lyric or reflective poets as have won their way to the 
empyrean since Shakespeare’s time. And of course 
I do not consider that other orcer of literary crafts- 
men, the novelists— those Alberich gnomes who 
delve amid the low levels of life. Who is there to 
dispute Wagner’s place in the drama? Not Hugo, 
with his theatre of tinsel and falsetto; not Ibsen, 
marvellous playwright as he is, but moving amid 
the intricate paths of the drama with his feet en- 
cased in lead ; not Schiller, noble and powerful, but 
lacking in real creative gift. Only Goethe remains. 
Goethe is great and tender and lovely and profound. 
Wagner is great and tender and lovely and pro- 
found. Goethe has probably the advantage in lit- 
erary form, — though this is a point about which, 
unless I greatly mistake, the future will have much 
to say. Both are prattling babes in expression 
compared to Shakespeare, with his gift of tongues. 
None of Goethe’s plays has held the boards. You 
could not drive Wagner from the theatre by an 
edict of the law. Goethe epitomized Germany in 
a single work. Wagner summed up our Northern 
races in a series of almost equal plays. For my 
part, I would award him the wreath. 

Cartes Leonarp Moore. 
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CAPTAIN ELERS, OF THE TWELFTH FOOT.* 


The career of Captain George Elers, of the 
British 12th Regiment of Foot, shines mainly 
through the reflected light of more notable con- 
temporaries. He was a cousin of Maria Edge- 
worth, the sons of Boswell were his schoolmates, 
and he was a personal friend of the hero of 
Waterloo when that distinguished person was 
still Colonel Wellesley. His own achievements 
were not brilliant, but his autobiography, from 
which most of the pleasant volume now issued 
has been edited by his kinsmen, is simply writ- 
ten, and gives a portrait of an officer and gentle- 
man whose life was always interesting to himself 
and far from devoid of interest to others. 

George Elers was born in London on May 
14, 1777, of a noble German family domiciled 
long in England, and died on the island of Jer- 
sey in January, 1842. Asa youth he attended 
Doctor Barrow’s celebrated school in Soho 
Square, whence, curiously enough, came a num- 
ber of famous English actors. It was here that 
he studied with the two sons of Boswell (though 
Mrs. Boswell is mentioned by her husband often 
enough, further relationships of that best of bi- 
ographers come to one as a surprise), and their 
father would not have been gratified at the 
characterization of them as “ clever, but with a 
strong Scotch accent.” This appears to be all 
the formal schooling the youth received. His 
father became innocently involved in pecuniary 
difficulties that required his retirement to the 
continent when the young man was eighteen 
years old; his mother died soon after, and in- 
fluence procured for him an ensigney without 
purchase in the 90th Regiment. Within a fort- 
night Elers was able to buy a lieutenancy in the 
12th Regiment; and he found himself lauached 
upon a military career with what may fitly be 
termed a flying start. It is in accordance with 
the military feeling of the day that the young 
officer has a great deal to say about his ward- 
robe —his colonel, when first waited upon, 
ended the interview “ by asking me the name 
of my tailor”— and nothing whatever about 
other possible qualifications. 

War was rife, and Elers’s regiment was or- 
dered to Madras by way of the Cape. The 


*Memorrs or Grorce Exers, Captain in the 12th Regi- 
ment of Foot (1777-1842), to Which are Added Correspon- 
dence and Other Papers, with Genealogy and Notes. Edited 
from the Original MSS. by Lord Monson and George Leve- 
son Gower. Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Misses Smith, Jemima and Henrietta, were 
fellow-passengers on the voyage, and the latter 
“afterwards made a conquest of the future 
hero, Colonel Arthur Wellesley,” of whom a 
pleasant picture is drawn, the time being in 
September, 1796, when he was just turned 
twenty-seven. 

“At this time he was all life and spirits. In height 
he was about 5 feet 7 inches, with a long, pale face, a 
remarkably large aquiline nose, a clear blue eye, and 
the blackest beard [ ever saw. He was remarkably 
clean in his person, and I have known him shave twice 
a day, which I believe was his constant practice. His 
features always reminded me of John Philip Kemble, 
and, what is more remarkable, I observed, many years 
after, the great likeness between him and the per- 
former, Mr. Charles Young, which he told me he had 
often heard remarked. He spoke at this time remark- 
ably quickly, with, I think, a very, very slight lisp. 
He had very narrow jaw-bones, and there was a great 
peculiarity in his ear, which I never observed but in 
one other person, the late Lord Byron—the lobe of 
the ear uniting to the cheek. He had a particular way, 
when pleased, of pursing up his mouth. I have often 
observed it when he has been thinking abstractly.” 


In August, 1797, Elers with half his regi- 
ment took part in the expedition against Man- 
ila which was afterwards abandoned — perhaps 
for the same reasons, now sufficiently obvious 
to thinking Americans, which led Great Brit- 
ain to restore the archipelago to Spain after 
its capture in 1762. While stationed near 
Tajore on the way out, Captain Elers saw the 
“horrid ceremony” of suttee practiced by a 
young widow. 

“TI was very near ber during the different parts of 
the ceremony, and could have saved her life by merely 
tonching her, as she would then have been defiled, and 
would not have been permitted to have the honor of 
sacrificing herself. But in saving her life I stood the 
chance of being torn in pieces, and I certainly should 
have been brought to a court-martial for disobedience 
of orders, for the English in those days were strictly 


forbidden to meddle with the customs and prejudices 
of the natives.” 


In the expedition against Seringapatam, 
Elers sets down a failure by Colonel Wellesley 
to obey orders to dislodge the enemy, on which 
he passes the following observation : 

“Had Colonel Wellesley been an obscure soldier of 
fortune, he would have been brought to a court-mar- 
tial, and perhaps received such a reprimand for bad 
management as might have induced him in disgust to 
have resigned His Majesty’s service, whereby one of the 
patent soldiers England ever had would have been 
ost to the country. But Colonel Wellesley, fortu- 
nately for himself and his country, was brother to the 
Governor-General of India, and that was enough to 
wipe away any neglect or bad management.” 

For several chapters the narrative is given 
up to accounts of hard fighting, even harder 





of the duello, — interesting to read of but not 

the sort of conduct that raises the profession 
of arms in the estimation of the thoughtful. 
There were ten years of this with Captain 
Elers, and then a return to England, where a 
somewhat similar life was led. Elers speaks 
of his friend Colonel Thornton and the life of 
the time thus: 

“ At his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields he gave bad 
dinners but plenty of good wine. I used generally to 
dine there four days out of the seven, and there I met all 
sorts of people, consisting of actors, authors, painters, 
musicians, peers, boxers, poets, ete. Of the former I 
have met Kelly, Incledon, Munden, ete.; Bowden, Rey- 
nolds, etc.; Ashley, Attwood, ete.; Peter Pindar, Lord 
Scarborough, Lord Coleraine (the celebrated 
Hanger); Major Wilson, afterwards Lord Berners; 
Daniel Mendoza [the Jewish pugilist]; Messrs. Wichelo, 
Reinagle, Barrett, and Morland, these last celebrated 
painters, and a variety of others. What scenes of fun, 
wit, and humor I have witnessed at these parties! I 
have not enumerated one-half of them, and there are 
now very few alive that used ‘to set the table in a 
roar.’ ” 

Life went on in this generous and delightful 
manner for Captain Elers until he was trans- 
ferred to the Maldon Barracks in Essex in 
1811, where he had several months of disa- 
greeable work, followed by really bad luck in 
the matter of promotion. Not only that, but 
Captain Elers at this time sold his commis- 
sions and retired from the army in order to 
overcome the objection held against the pro- 
fession of arms by the mother of a pretty girl 
he was in love with, only to be met after the 
sale with the further — and even more cogent 
— objection that now he had no profession at 
all. At this point the autobiography closes, 
and is followed by numbers of letters from the 
Duke of Wellington, Miss Edgeworth, and 
other persons of consequence. Certain Scotch 
marriages and divorces set the brilliant father 
of a more brilliant daughter to rhyming, and 
Miss Edgeworth quotes him as follows in one 
of her pleasant letters : ' 

“To ready Scotland boys and girls are carried 
Before their time, impatient to be married. 

Soon wiser grown the selfsame road they rum 

In eager haste to get the knot undone. 

The indulgent Scot, when English law too nice is, 
Sanctions our follies first and then our vices.” 


The lines are usually attributed to Sheridan. 

The book closes with a genealogical table 
setting forth the relationship of Elers to the 
noble family of Monson. There is also a com- 
plete index, and a map showing the places men- 
tioned by the writer during his stay in India. 





drinking, gambling, feasting, and the practice 
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HIsToRIC HIGHWAYS OF AMERICA,.* 


Perhaps the most striking fact in the history 
of the United States is the westward movement 
of population, which in little more than a cen- 
tury filled a continent and furnished the most 
extraordinary example of national expansion 
that has ever taken place. This movement pro- 
ceeded so gradually and quietly that for a long 
time it escaped the notice of the historian; but 
as it has approached completion its magnitude 
and significance have attracted attention to 
euch an extent that its study has become the 
historical fad of the hour. One phase of this 
movement, — the highways by which it took 
place, — Mr. Archer Butler Hulbert has taken 
for his field. He published some studies upon 
particular points some time ago, and more 
recently has been expanding and extending 
his former studies into an elaborate series of 
monographs entitled “Historic Highways of 
America.” Of this series, six volumes have 
been issued. They treat of Indian and buffalo 
roads; of the roads of Washington, Braddock, 
and Forbes to the headwaters of the Ohio 
River, and of Boone’s *“ Wilderness” road 
through Cumberland Gap to Kentucky. 

Mr. Hulbert presents at the outset the con- 
clusions that he draws from his studies. The 
first is that the modern highway is a gradual 
evolution from prebistoric times. The buffalo 
made the first roads that it is now possible to 
locate ; the Indians adopted them in part, and 
in part made new ones ; the earliest explorers, 
trappers, and traders followed the Indian trails, 
and these trails were later widened into roads 
for the conquest aud settlement of the country, 
and after settlement the old roads remained 
the chief avenues of communication and finally 
became in large part the routes of the railroads. 
The three great routes of western migration 
were from the New England States up the 
Mohawk valley and overland to the lakes, from 
the Middle States through western Pennsy]l- 
vania to the headwaters of the Ohio, and from 
the South through Cumberland Gap to Ken- 
tucky. All three were originally buffalo tracks 
or Indian trails, and two have become routes of 
great trunk railroads. The most interesting 
ease of this completed evolution is the Balti- 





* Historic Highways or America. Volume I., Paths 
of the Mound-building Indians and the Great Game Animals; 
Volume II., Indian Thoroughfares; Volume III., Wash- 
ington’s Road; Volume IV., Braddock’s Road; Volume 
V., The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road; Volume VI., Boone’s 


more and Ohio Railroad, which follows the In- 
dian trail very closely, and at two points, where 
it became necessary to tunnel the mountains, 
the tunnels run exactly under the trail. Mr. 
Hulbert’s second general conclusion is that the 
Indians and pioneers followed, not the water- 
ways, as is commonly supposed, but the water- 
sheds; that most of the travel was overland, 
or, in his phrase, that the highways were the 
‘“‘highestways.” The navigation of the large 
rivers was dangerous, and the small ones 
could not be depended upon, since they were 
frozen in winter, swollen in spring, and dry in 
summer. The highlands were the lines of least 
resistance, because they avoided the swamps, 
were less thickly wooded, and the wind swept 
them bare of debris in summer and of snow in 
winter. Although perhaps a little overstated, 
these conclusions seem to be borne out by the 
data presented. 
The first two volumes of the series treat of 
Indian and buffalo roads. From the absence 
of buffalo bones in the mounds, the author con- 
cludes that the mound-builders preceded the 
buffalo, and discusses their roads first. It must 
be confessed that this part of the work is purely 
speculative. From the fact that traces of local 
roads approaching or ascending the mounds 
have been found, it is concluded that there must 
have been general roads connecting them. If 
such roads existed, then they must have followed 
the lines of least resistance, which later buffalo 
and Indian instinct proved to be the watersheds. 
Therefore the mound-builders’ roads coincide 
with the later ones. This theory is apparently 
sustained by investigations of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, showing that the lines of migration 
of the mound-building Indians lie across rather 
than along the great rivers. The buffalo roads 
are classed as local and transcontinental. The 
local roads, connecting feeding-grounds and salt 
licks, often determined the location of settle- 
ments, and were used for roads by the pioneers. 
In illustration of this fact, it is reported thateven 
the main street of Lexington, Kentucky, became 
almost impassable in bad weather, and was de- 
serted for the buffalo road near by. The trans- 
continental roads marked the north and south 
migrations of the buffalo, and were less useful 
to the pioneer because not ordinarily in the line 
of his travel. The later Indian trails, which 
were not “blazed” as many suppose, are de- 
scribed and classified, and the evidence is col- 
lected from early narratives proving their use 





Wilderness Road. By Archer Butler Hulbert. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Cleveland: Arthur H, Clark Company. 


by the pioneers. Then particular descriptions 
are given of the great Indian trails from the 
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seaboard to the Ohio valley, and of the Indian 
trails of Ohio. 

The third, fourth, and fifth volumes of the 
series treat of the roads of Washington, Brad- 
dock, and Forbes. They tell the story of the 
French and Indian war in the west, from W ash- 
ington’s mission to the French forts to Bou- 
quet’s defeat of the Indians at Bushy Run in 
the aftermath of Pontiac’s conspiracy. They 
present a good deal of new material, and some in- 
teresting contemporary maps, reproduced from 
originals in the British Museum. The Wash- 
ington volume contains a careful survey of Fort 
Necessity, which supports the plan of Jared 
Sparks as against the one usually accepted ; 
the Braddock volume gives an interesting con- 
temporary journal of the expedition not before 
printed in its original form, and the Forbes vol- 
ume presents a full account of the controversy 
as to whether the old road should be used or a 
new one made. A new one was made, and be- 
came the great highway across the mountains 
until the later Cumberland road revived in part 
the route of Braddock. 

In his sixth volume, Mr. Butler uses Boone’s 
road as a basis for the story of the beginnings 
of Kentucky. His argument is that the settle- 
ment of Kentucky saved the West, and that, 
since Boone’s road was the means of its settle- 
ment, Boone’s road saved the West. Unlike 
the other roads described, this one did not be- 
come a permanent highway but served a purely 
temporary purpose. A number of diaries of 
journeys over the road are given. One was kept 
by William Calk when crossing the mountains 
in 1775. Mr. Butler assumes that the Abra- 
ham Hanks, who started with Mr. Calk’s party, 
was the grandfather of Abraham Lincoln, but 
this assumption does not agree with the accepted 
genealogy of Lincoln’s mother. Mr. Butler 
exaggerates the extent to which Kentucky was 
purely Virginian and speaks, doubtless by acci- 
dent, of the Wyoming massacre as taking place 
in the State of New York. 

It is easy to find fault with Mr. Hulbert’s 
work. He hardly makes good the title of his 
series. So far, he has treated only the high- 
ways of Ohio and neighboring States, and evi- 
dently does not intend to come west of the Mis- 
sissippi ; that is not all of America, nor even of 
the United States, by any means. He always 
speaks of Ohio as the Central West, as it once 
was, but it is now the Eastern West. His style 
is somewhat inflated and characterized by some 
mannerisms, especially a habit of preparing a 
surprise at the end of a sentence, which becomes 











tiresome, Occasionally his imagination runs 
away, as when he says that the Delawares 
“range to-day over a million acres on the Kan- 
sas river and its tributaries, still dreaming of 
the time when they will again assume their his- 
toric position at the head of the Indian family.” 
It is thirty-five years since the Delawares were 
removed from Kansas, and their former reser- 
vation is now the richest and most populous 
section of the State; while the conditions at 
present obtaining in the Indian Territory are 
such that it is scarcely possible that they dream 
the dreams attributed to them. He indulges 
in a good deal of hazardous conjecture, such as 
the statement that the English conquest of the 
continent would have been easier “had Provi- 
dence reversed the decree which allowed French- 
men to settle the St. Lawrence and Englishmen 
the Atlantic seaboard.” The English position 
certainly had more advantages, among others 
the military one of enabling them to strike from 
interior lines. He also repeats a great deal, and 
presents much irrelevant matter. But notwith- 
standing these faults, Mr. Hulbert has the great 
merit of writing with enthusiasm and of vividly 
portraying the conditions that obtained during 
the period of which he treats. He has struck 
a new vein, developed novel ideas, and pro- 
duced some very entertaining books. 
F. H. Hopper. 








STEVENSON’sS RELIGIOUS FAITH.* 


Reversals of judgment are common enough 
in all phases of literary history, and striking 
examples are not hard to find in the past or in 
the present. The novel that impelled the re- 
viewers to shriek at “Currer Bell” for immo- 
rality has its place to-day in reading-lists for 
young people; the cynical Thackeray has be- 
come the soft-hearted; Mr. Chesterton has 
only just finished explaining to us very con- 
vincingly that what we had condemned as form- 
lessness and obscurity in Robert Browning’s 
verse should be recognized as excess of the 
opposite virtues. And perhaps as notable an 
instance as any is furnished by the latest addi- 
tion to Stevensonian criticism, “The Faith of 
Robert Louis Stevenson,” by the Reverend 
John Kelman, Jr., of the Free New North 
Church, Edinburgh. Much water has flowed 
under the theological bridges since 1873, when 
the home of Thomas Stevenson was made un- 


®Tae Farrs or Roserr Louis Stevenson. By John 
Kelman, Jr. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
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happy by the “horrible atheism ” of his son; 
and what might have been discomforting het- 
erodoxy even in a layman of that epoch may 
to-day be uttered safely enough from the pul- 
pit itself. We know now that the “ family theo- 
logian ” of Heriot Row lived to learn that the 
current had not carried the stray from Calvin- 
ism hopelessly beyond all shelter of belief. But 
it is safe to say that at the time when the future 
writer was struggling with the difficulties of 
his youth, the idea of a book such as Mr. 
Kelman has written would have been dis- 
missed from the mind of the elder Stevenson 
as a worse than fantastic improbability. 

The theme of Mr. Kelman’s book, as the 
author reminds us, has under various names 
received more or less detailed attention from 
most Stevensonian critics. But Mr. Kelman 
is the first to discuss the topic at length from 
the standpoint of official clericalism, and from 
that position to consider as faith what others 
have called Stevenson’s “attitude to life,” 
“optimism,” ete. “ It is only beginning to be 
realized,” he tells us, in an admirably-written 
preface, “that Stevenson had a message to 
his times, and that his faith is to be taken 
seriously.” In interpreting the religious ele- 
ment of this message, Mr. Kelman has al- 
lowed himself great freedom. It is needful 
to recall Professor James’s recent definition of 
religion as “‘a man’s total reaction upon life” 
in order to get rid of surprise at such chapter- 
headings as “ The Gift of Vision” and “ The 
Instinct of Travel.” Another quotation from 
the preface will, however, best indicate the 
writer’s attitude toward his subject: 

“The type of faith which his own words declare 
is peculiarly valuable at the present time. There is 
around us much unconscious Christianity. There are 
strong men whom God has girded though they have not 
known Him, and quiet men who do not seem tw be fol- 
lowing Christ, and yet unquestionably are casting out 
devils. These are the men who will best appreciate 
Stevenson’s faith. Its unconventionality, its freedom 
from dogmatic expression, and the inseparable weaving 
of it into the warp and woof of his life’s various activ- 
ities, must appeal to many who have found themselves 
out of sympathy with the external forms of modern 
Christianity, though in heart they have remained true 
to its spirit.” 

To some readers — and they perbaps not the 
least Stevensonian of Stevensonians — it may 
seem that Mr. Kelman has brought to his Rome 
more than a little of what he has found there. It 
is not easy, for example, to assent unqualifiedly 
to the following sentence, which summarizes a 
discussion of Stevenson’s marvellous power of 
reliving his childhood. “It will be apparent 











to every reader that all this has a religious as 
well as a psychological significance.” And if 
the revelation of personality is in itself a lit- 
erary manifestation of the religious instinct, 
there are some odd pagan and semi-pagan 
figures which may find their way into that gal- 
ley with Stevenson. But even though we may 
at times be conscious of the special pleader 
in some of the deductions, the consciousness 
counts for very little in view of much admir- 
able criticism in which the insight is as evi- 
dent as the frankly-avowed enthusiasm. 

The closeness of the relation between Stev- 
enson the writer and Stevenson the man— 
which is the starting-point for almost all Stev- 
ensonian criticism— has made it possible for 
Mr. Keliman to consider very varied aspects 
of his author’s personality and work. 

In the chapters on “Subjectivity,” “The 
Child,” “ Revolt and Originality,” much that 
is familiar is retold sympathetically, and the 
ethical significance of characteristics such as 
conscious egoism, the recurrence of particular 
images, the directness and vividness of physical 
impressions, is newly insisted upon. Of es- 
pecial interest in the chapter on books is 
the division which shows just how much the 
covenanting writers counted for among the 
contents of that strange literary crucible in 
which Stevenson fused his style. And nothing 
could be more delightful reading to the lovers 
of the earlier, inconsequent Stevenson of the 
« Essay on Roads” and “ Forest Notes” than 
the two chapters on “ The Instinct of Travel,” 
the charm of which is not lessened by the. 
perception of the fact that their writer is not 
seldom more of a royalist than his king. 
The concluding chapters, “ Manliness and 
Health,” “The Great Task of Happiness,” 
and finally “Stevenson and his Times,” deal. 
with Stevenson’s philosophy as he definitely 
enunciated it. Mr. Kelman analyzes Steven- 
son into “a Hebrew conscience and a Greek. 
imagination, a Scottish sense of sin and a 
French delight in beauty,” and perceives in 
him the chief representative of the New Hel- 
lenism, the note of whose spirit is the health and. 
gladness which arises out of an energetic and 
compassionate life. 

It will not be necessary to accept all Mr.. 
Kelman’s conclusions in order to recognize that 
the publication of his book is in itself a proof of 
the thesis he maintains. Whether or not Stev- 
son’s message is of such a nature as to include. 
all the essential elements of Christianity as it 
may be preached from a pulpit, it is still a mes~ 
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sage to which many have listened, and which a 
dweller in the manse has found it well to inter- 
pret. And how much more fortunate in their 
prophet are Stevenson’s listeners than their 
fathers, whom Arnold and Clough and Tenny- 
gon made half in love with despair, or at best 
taught to trust blindly in a vague hope, lit- 
erary historians have already noted. There 
are some critics according to whom Stevenson 
came dangerously near to forfeiting his artistic 
birthright when he made it possible for a 
book to be written dealing with all that 
the term “faith” includes. They are might- 
ily offended that the graceful essayist and 
teller of tales should have permitted him- 
self to “descant upon morals”; and the fam- 
ous characterization of “Shorter Catechist” 
is quoted by them with a sigh of reproach. 
‘*A shameless Bohemian haunted by duty,” 
Mr. Henry James has called him; and the 
need for the qualification is unforgiven. But 
a greater than Stevenson survives the critics’ 
blame for being the “‘ week-day preacher” he 
called himself, and so long as there are 
readers who resemble Marjorie Fleming in at 
least the first two items of her confession that 
*+she never reads sermons, but only novelettes 
and her Bible,” there will be those who will not 
regret the possible loss to art in view of the 
compensation. For, taking Stevenson’s utter- 
ance to his generation as little seriously as may 
be, he has given to all who can hear him a “‘ part- 
nership of interest in youth.” And, if as some 
will have it, that is his best gift, we can afford 
to accept what he has chosen to offer with it, 
and be grateful. 








Two MORE BOOKS ABOUT SIENA.* 


Lying as she does off the direct routes of 
travel in much-travelled Italy, Siena has hith- 
erto escaped the attention of all but the more 
leisurely tourists, and has been one of the 
most neglected of Italian cities. She has also 
escaped the notice of those who have travelled 
the delightful ways of local history and de- 
scriptive literature. The bibliography of the 
subject is small, and until recently no complete 
history of the city has appeared in any lan- 
guage. Yet Siena has many advantages over 


*A History or Srena. By Langton Douglas. Illus- 
trated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Tae Srory or Srena anp San Guwienano. By Ed- 
Gardner. — by Helen M. James. New 














those Italian cities that have diverted the at- 
tention of tourists and writers from her. She 
is the most perfectly medizval of them all, and 
remains practically the same as she was in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Enclosed 
within fourteenth-century walls, and with an 
abundance of medieval and Renaissance build- 
ings in her streets of a style distinctly Sienese, 
she maintains a striking individuality that 
makes it impossible to institute a comparison 
between her and any other city. 

At one time the architecture of Siena was 
enriched by towers so numerous that the city 
was hyperbolically likened to a canebrake, by 
those who saw her from a distance. Some of 
these towers were destroyed in the factional 
wars that were waged about them; yet those 
that remain are entitled to an honored place 
among the Italian towers whence modern 
architects derive suggestions. Siena was once 
of great commercial and manufacturing im- 
portance, the wealthy capital of a prosperous 
republic, the home of bankers who financed 
the Papacy, and boasted a population of more 
than a hundred thousand souls. The Black 
Death visited Siena for six months about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and not only 
reduced her population but checked the execu- 
tion of her ambitious plans for a cathedral of 
greater size and rarer beauty than that of her 
great rival, Florence. The transept, all that 
was built of the magnificent church that had 
been planned, remains to-day the most beauti- 
ful of the Italian cathedrals, and the city is 
filled with art-treasures representing schools of 
painting aad sculpture distinct from all others 
in the history of art. 

But at last Siena is coming to her own in a 
literary way if in no other. The appearance 
of no less than five books in the English lan- 
guage within the last few months, all upon 
various phases of the city’s life. and history, is 
evidence that she is no longer to be allowed to 
hide her charms from the passers-by. Three 
of these books have been already noticed in 
Tue Dra (“The Pavement Masters of Siena,” 
by Mr. R. H. Hobart Cust ; “Siena, Its Archi- 
tecture and its Art,” by Mr. Gilbert Hastings; 
and “ A Guide to Siena,” by Mr. William Hey- 
wood). The two admirably printed and richly 
illustrated volumes now before us claim to 
deal with the city chiefly from the historic 
standpoint. The larger of these, Professor 
Douglas’s “ History of Siena,” presents that 
history in fifteen chapters, comprising 264 of 
the somewhat less than 500 pages of his book. 
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Professor Gardner devotes the first chapter of 
his “ Story of Siena” to its history. The re- 
maining chapters in either book are devoted to 
other matters pertaining to the city. 

This is not to say, however, that the proper 
proportions have been unobserved in either 
case. The history of Siena closed in 1555, 
when after a long struggle the Ghibelline 
city-republic succumbed to her more powerful 
Guelph rival, was deprived of her liberty, and 
became henceforth a “kind of glorified pro- 
vincial town.” For the past three and a half 
centuries she has followed the fortunes of 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. Hers was but 
an inconspicuous share in the great national 
awakening of Italy in recent years. 

Had Mrs. Oliphant attempted for Siena 
what she did for Venice and Florence, she 
would have found among “The Makers of 
Siena” previous to the sixteenth century 
enough to engage her interest. There were 
saints like San Ansano, St. Catharine, and San 
Bernardino; ecclesiastics like Orlando Ban- 
dinello and Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, whom 
Siena contributed to the Papacy as Alexander 
III. and Pius II. respectively ; bankers like 
the Salembini and the Chigi; political leaders 
like Pandolfo Petrucci; architects like Santa 
Maria di Provenzano, Agostino di Giovanni, 
and Agnolo di Ventura ; sculptors like Nicolo 
Pisano and Giacomo della Quercia; and 
painters like Giovanni Antonio Bozzi, usually 
known as Sodoma. To all these due atten- 
tion is given in both the “ History” and the 
“ Story.” 

The books are delightful guide-books, not 
only to the city that now is, and to the art- 
treasures with which she is filled, but to her 
history and all else that may be learned about 
the city of the Tuscan Hills. To Professor 
Gardner’s delightful chapters upon Siena, he 
adds two upon San Gimignano, the suburban 
‘Town of the beautiful towers”; and a touch 
of present-day human interest is given to the 
book by the fact that the artist to whom was 
due the exquisite drawings illustrating the text, 
died while the work was in progress, and to her 
memory the author and publisher dedicate the 
* Story of Siena.” 

Artaur Howarp NOLL. 


Tue larger portion of the third and concluding 
volume of “ Chambers'’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture” is now on the press, and it is probable that the 
book will make its appearance during the present 
month, though the publishers (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
ave not yet fixed the exact date of publication. 








RECENT FICTION.* 





A new novel by Mr. James Lane Allen is in 
the natare of a literary event, for he is of the emall 
number who put conscience into their writing, and 
never publish anything that is not the product of 
painstaking effort. His “Choir Invisible” of a few 
years ago set a new mark in our modern fiction, 
and almost made us feel that Hawthorne had found 
a worthy successor. But “The Reign of Law,” 
which came next, fell far below the mark set by 
its predecessor, being labored in its thesis, and ob- 
trusively didactic in its treatment. We t to 
say that Mr. Allen’s new novel, “ The Mettle of the 
Pasture,” is also a disappointment, and for much 
the same reasons. The sermonizing is perhaps not 
so pronounced, but the lack of spontaneity is quite 
as evident. The title itself is hopelessly forced, 
and requires a lengthy explanation which somehow 
does not explain altogether to our satisfaction. The 
situation upon which the story rests is both simple 
and familiar. The hero, during the years spent by 
him at a Northern college long before the story 
opens, has betrayed a young girl. A child has been 
born of their union, but has been legitimized by her 
timely marriage with another man. The betrayer 
returns to his Southern b-me with this secret gnaw- 
ing at his heart, wins the love of the heroine, and 
is about to become engaged to her. The ordinary 
novelist’s treatment of this situation would be to 
have the secret revealed by some outside means or 
accidental circumstance. The discovery would be 
made more important than the thing itself. But 
Mr. Allen’s hero does not wait for his sin to find 
him out; he makes a clean breast of it at the critical 
moment, and the outraged young woman at once 
ends the relations between them. After several 
years of suffering for both, his feelings soften, and 
in the end the two are married, but not soon enough 
to spare for very long the broken life of the hero. 
His dying wish is a prayer for his infant son: 
“This is my prayer for you: may you find one to 
love you such as your father found ; when you come 
to ask her to unite her life with yours, may you be 
prepared to tell her the truth about yourself, and 
have nothing to tell that would break her heart and 
break the hearts of others.” The note of pathos 


*Tae Merrie or THE Pasture. By James Lane Allen. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

For THe PLEAsURE OF HIs Company. By Charles War- 
ren Stoddard. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. 

Tue Main Cuance. By Meredith Nicholson. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Tae Trromres or Lire. ANovel. By William Farquhar 
Payson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tues Lions or rue Lorp. A Tale of the Old West. By 
Harry Leon Wilson. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. 

Ronatp Carnaquay. A Commercial Clergyman. By 
Bradley Gilman. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Monsieny. By Justus Miles Forman. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Tas Suver Porry. A Novel. By Arthur Stringer. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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here is exactly right, and the teaching of the story, 
as far as it upholds the principle that the moral 
standard for the two sexes should be one and the 
same, is absolutely just. The style of the narrative, 
also, has a grave beauty aud a subtlety of touch 
that are beyond the reach of more than a very few 
of our novelists. But the situation above outlined 
does not afford matter enough for a book of this 
length, and the author has been singularly un- 
fortunate in his provision of subordinate characters 
and subsidiary episodes. These have little organic 
relation to his text, and are conceived in anything 
but a happy fashion. And in one instance at least 
(found at the close of Book I., Chapter 9) the author 
has so far lapsed from probability and good taste, 
has permitted himself so grotesque an aberration of 
style and characterization, that we read with sheer 
amazement what he has written, and rub our eyes 
to make sure that the words are really there. If 
the thing is intended for humor, Mr. Allen should 
offer up a fervent prayer to be delivered from all 
future temptations to be humorous, for of such are 
the promptings of the Fiend. 

Paul Clitheroe was a young poet and journalist 
who lived in San Francisco in the seventies. He 
had an engaging personality, and made many 
friends, particularly among women. The practical 
problems of life were difficult for him to master, 
because anything like routine or patient endeavor 
was abhorrent to his artistic nature. He tried many 
experiments by way of making a living, including a 
few weeks as an actor in a provincial troupe. Being 
a Catholic, he sought counsel from his confessor, 
but could get no lasting consolation in that quarter. 
He was a Bohemian, a dreamer, almost a mystic, 
and his restless soul brooded perpetually over the 
enigma of existence. His life was a confessed fail- 
ure, yet it had its hours of quiet satisfaction and 
even serenity of outlook. In his younger days, he 
had wandered in many countries, and had known 
the languid island life of the Southern seas. One 
day he disappeared from his customary haunts, and 
his friends knew him no more. Rumor had it that 
he had joined the Franciscans and was living the 
contemplative life in a Venetian community. In 
fact, he had been drawn away to the Southern seas, 
impelled by an irresistible memory of the ancient 
charm, and, like Waring, had dropped out of the 
ken of civilization. A series of the episodes in this 
troubled career — if so futile a life-history may be 
called a career — put together without much regard 
to their actual time-sequence, is given us in a book 
entitled “For the Pleasure of his Company.” 
When we say that the author is Mr. Charles War- 
ren Stoddard, nothing need be added for those to 
whom this name has already made its magic appeal ; 
for others, we may say that the book, for all its ram- 
bling and inconsequent manner, is a piece of charm- 
ing literature, the expression of a spirit unfettered 
by the conventions, freely disporting itself in its 
own native element of imagination and fantasy. 

Mr. Meredith Nicholson, the historian of litera- 





ture in Indiana, has bestowed much praise upon his 
fellow-citizens addicted to authorship. Meanwhile, 
he has been producing literature of his own in a 
modest way — poetry, criticism, and now a novel, 
which is a far more creditable piece of work than 
most of the Indiana products that he has marked 
for laudation. It is a novel of modern life, largely 
a novel of the world of business, the scene being 
laid in an aspiring Western town which seems to be 
situated somewhere on the Missouri River. The 
practical interest culminates in a struggle for the 
control of the local traction company, although we 
think that when the critical moment is reached, the 
author might have dealt more strikingly with the 
situatién. The romantic and personal interest of 
the novel is created by a young woman, the daughter 
of the local magnate, for whose hand three men 
are claimants. We are kept guessing until near 
the close, when the atmosphere is cleared by the 
death of one and the flight of another, a victim of 
moral cowardice. There is also a flamboyant local 
festival and a mysterious abduction. Out of these 
materials “‘ The Main Chance” is constructed, and 
with such skill as to keep the interest sustained 
throughout. Mr. Nicholson knows intimately the 
scenes and types which he manipulates, and his 
work is craftsmanlike and meritorious in a marked 
degree. 

Some time ago, Mr. William Farquhar Payson 
wrote a historical novel of the Lost Colony in Vir- 
ginia, and made it noteworthy by the somewhat 
audacious introduction of the figure of Christopher 
Marlowe. He now presents us with a novel of mod- 
ern conditions entitled “The Triumph of Life.” 
Unfortunately, he has acquired a taste for fine 
writing, and the result is a novel that is unpleas- 
antly strained and fantastical in manner. A young 
collegian writes a novel filled with noble thoughts. 
It fails of success, and he is plunged into gloom 
and cynicism. Then a most exasperating young 
woman treats him badly, and he resolves to have 
done with idealism, and win success by pandering to 
the lower tastes of the public. His name is Enoch 
Lloyd, and he discovers one day that he can give to 
it the anagrammatic form of Dolly Cohen. Under 
this pseudonym he writes sensational rubbish which 
has a large sale. Then he tries to write noble 
thoughts once more, and finds that the power has 
left him. Meanwhile his first book has a belated 
success, and he is sorry that he deserted his ideals. 
He is elected to the Millennial Club, an introduc- 
tory banquet is arranged for him, and there, in- 
stead of accepting the honor with thanks, he makes 
an open breast of his literary turpitude, and resigns. 
This is the triumph of life, and averts the sinister 
influence of an impossible young woman of French 
extraction who thinks she has him in her toils. In 
the end, the exasperating young woman first men- 
tioned behaves more reasonably, he gets back his 
lost inspiration, and the future is made bright. This 
is the material for a good story, but it is wellnigh 
spoiled by an artificial intensity and all sorts of 
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inflated mannerisms. Unhappily, we cannot all be 
Merediths, and it is just as well for most of us to 
recognize this hard fact. 

-“The Lions of the Lord,” by Mr. Harry Leon 
Wilson, is a chronicle history of Mormonism done 
into fiction. It begins with the expulsion from Nau- 
voo of the followers of that very cheap prophet, 
Joseph Smith, and goes on to tell about the journey 
across the plains, the settlement in Salt Lake Val- 
ley, the growth of the theocratic community, the 
deeds of the Danites and the Mountain Meadow 
massacre, the schemes of the crafty Brigham, the 
fanaticism of his dupes, and the long conflict with 
the Federal authorities. As the author warns us, 
“the make-believe is hardly more than a cement to 
join the queerly-wrought stones of fact that were 
found ready.” Still, there is enough of romantic 
interest to keep the narrative alive, and the leading 
character offers an interesting study in the tempera- 
ment of the religious enthusiast. Bat this is a case 
in which the truth is stranger than any possible fic- 
tion, and the author has done well in keeping close 
to history. Mormonism is worth knowing about, 
because it typifies a form of human credulity that 
finds examples — although less striking ones — in 
the history of every age. The vulgar tirades of 
Brigham, as they are reproduced in these are 
paralleled in the spirit, and almost in the letter, by 
the outpourings of a present-day religious charlatan, 
who plays upon the same coarse fibres of human 
mature, and who likewise counts his followers by the 
thousands. 

The Rev. Bradley Gilman, in writing “Ronald 
Carnaquay,” has sought to portray two contrasted 
types of the modern clergyman; the one a quiet 
worker of fine fibre and absolute purity of motive, 
the other an ornate person of strictly superficial 
attainments and wholly devoid of spirituality. A 
New England city of moderate size is the scene of 
this story, which is chiefly concerned with the fort- 
unes of the two clergymen in question, and with the 
ehurch which first the one, and then the other, has 
in charge. The author's purpose —for this is a 
book with a purpose, if there ever was one — may 
be gathered from these prefatory words: “ When 
a charch and preacher disregard the sacred leader- 
ship of Truth, and undervalue the worth of pastoral 
ministration, and subordinate worship to amuse- 
ment, and when they test the merit or strength of a 
ebarch and minister solely by mercantile standards, 
then that preacher and people have become com- 
mercial and sordid ; then the higher vision is with- 
drawn; and where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” Mr. Gilman writes from the fulness of 
knowledge, and, while his work has little to com- 
mend it as a work of fiction, its value as a sociolog- 
ical study is considerable. Most serious people feel 
that the clerical profession, more than any other — 
anless we admit the politician to the professional 
classes — is exposed to influences of so subtly de- 
moralizing a natare that it takes a strong man in- 
deed to escape their contagion. It is in its analysis 











of these influences that the strength of “ Ronald 
Carnaquay”’ is found, and in the force with which 
the spiritual, as opposed to the commercial, ideal of 
the minister’s calling is presented. 

Mr. Justus Miles Forman’s new novel, “ Mon- 
signy,” is a thin and sugary performance which 
pretends to depict deep passions, but hardly comes 
within speaking distance of actual life. The central 
situation is so hopelessly far-fetched and strained 
that the story has about as much reality as a fairy 
tale, and is, besides, characterized by cheap theat- 
rical effects and artificial sentimentality. The doll 
heroine, the wooden manikin hero, and the hyster- 
ical woman who tries to be their evil genius are alike 
uninteresting and unreal. The action takes place 
in a French chateau — the Monsigny of the title — 
but the characters are all English except the doll 
heroine, whose mother was French. 

“The Silver Poppy” is a novel of literary and 
artistic life in New York, and is written by Mr. 
Arthur Stringer. It is about a young Englishman 
from Oxford, doing slum work and hack journalism 
in the American metropolis, and a young woman 
from Kentucky, who has scored a great success with 
a novel called “The Silver Poppy.”” Unfortunately, 
her reputation is based upon the filching of another 
man’s brains, and when a second novel is demanded 
of her by the impatient public, she is in a hopeless 
impasse. Here the Englishman comes to her rescue, 
and rewrites her manuscript, making a strong and 
vital thing out of it. He also falls in love with her, 
not knowing of her past deceit. When the facts 
come out, he goes back to England, and she is left 
despairing. He is a good deal of a prig, and the 
young woman is better off without him, did she but 
know it. The whole action of the story is uncon- 
vineing, and we are not greatly concerned about 
what happens to any of the characters. The best 
thing about the book is its semi-humorous account 
of the conditions of journalism as it is viewed by 
the commercial syndicate in whose hands the hero 
is a victim, during his early apprenticeship to the 
trade. “The bureau had a Menu Page, too, made 
up by a very lean and hungry-looking old gentleman 
who lunched sparingly on a sandwich each noon, 
and a Religious Thought Page, edited by a very 
stout individual who kept a brandy-flask standing 
beside his ink-bottle.” This is the sort of thing we 
mean, mildly amusing and yet reasonably truthful 
in its revelations. Wirr1am Morton Payne. 








NOTES ON NEW NOVELS. 


A war in society between rival cliques, with the in- 
terest centring in a beautiful woman, is ideal subject 
matter for historical romance, as Mr. Alfred Henry 
Lewis proves in “Peggy O’Neal” (Drexel Biddle). 
The heroine, a sweet, sensible, and beautiful Irish 
woman, daughter of a Washington tavern-keeper, be- 
comes the wife of Andrew Jackson’s Secretary of War, 
John Henry Eaton. Her antecedents, and envy of the 
charm she exerts over the men who come in contact 
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with her, induce the other ladies of the Cabinet to re- 
fase to her social recognition. President Jackson 
espoused her cause in the thorough-going way char- 
acteristic of him, with the result that his Cabinet was 
eventually disrupted. These are the historical facts 
upon which the story is based, and the incident stands 
quite by itself in our national annals. But the treat- 
ment of the story, its vividness of presentation and 
realization of the time, are entirely Mr. Lewis’s. He 
writes in a quaint, individual manner, with abundant 
humor, setting the narrative in the mouth of one of 
Jackson’s “‘kitchen cabinet,” and enabling the reader 
of to-day to form an estimate of “Old Hickory” 
hardly to be obtained in any other way. 

Mr. I. Zangwill seems to be coming into the requisite 
prominence to justify a uniform edition of his prose 
writings, and “The Grey Wig, Stories and Novelettes ” 
(Macmillan) is a step in that direction. It contains 
some of his earliest as well as some of his latest work, 
as he is careful to explain in a prefatory note; yet it 
leaves a general impression of uniform strength and 
skill, various as are the subjects treated. These range 
from a study of the French bourgevisie, through British 
politics, feminine psychology exhibited in love-making, 
an Arctic explorer in London society, a good old-fash- 
ioned murder story with a modern dénotiement, a serving 
maid who irherits millions, to a little Irish lady who is 
at once a governess to the young and a singerin music- 
halls. More variety could hardly be contrived, and the 
treatment is quite as versatile as the choice of themes. 
Nothing Mr. Zangwill has written, not even “The 
Schnorrer,” leaves quite so strong an impression of his 
mastery of English humor, while the evenness of treat- 
ment, diversified in time as is the work, must be con- 
sidered remarkable. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Nathaniel Stephenson has 
made an undeniably good story of his “ Eleanor Day- 
ton” (John Lane), it is so complete a disappointment 
as regards the working out of the love element that it 
will hardly be judged fairly by the average reader. 
The heroine, whose name is lent to the book, is one of 
the most beautiful of women, the descendant of two col- 
onial families of distinction in Maryland and southern 
Ohio. Yet she is disposed of toward the close of the 
book as a decayed gentlewoman, keeper of a boarding- 
house, and the companion of fashionable young ladies 
desiring a European tour. This is not an alluring fate, 
.and Mr. Stephenson does not succeed in proving that 
Eleanor did anything to deserve it. The trick of taking 
the most dramatic scene in the book out of its due 
place and using it for the opening chapter, though 
sanctioned by age and authority, here gives an im- 
pression largely erroneous and is responsible for much 
of the disappointment. Yet the book is ably written, 
and in some of the battle pictures of the civil war 
approaches excellence, while proving on almost every 
page the right of the author to rank among the most 
promising of younger American writers. 

A conscientious and able workman, Mrs. Ellen Olney 
Kirk will lose nothing in reputation by the publication 
of “Good-Bye, Proud World” (Houghton). The tale 
opens in a New York newspaper office, discovering the 
heroine in the person of the editor of the “ Hearth and 
Home” department. She is a woman past early youth, 
of excellent connections, practically alone in the world, 
respected by her associates, always busy, and from a 
man’s point of view overworked. She longs exceed- 
ingly for rest — not a mere vacation, but a lifetime 





with no more writing nor newsgetting, nor drafts on 
ingenuity perpetual and insistent. To her comes — as 
happens so much oftener in novels than in real life — 
an elderly lawyer to inform her that she is the sole 
survivor of her father’s family, and as such entitled to 
a pleasant little property in a New England seaport 
town, including an old-fashioned house and investments 
enough to maintain it. The scene then shifts to the 
new home, and a pretty romance begins, well conceived 
and thoroughly knit together. The book is delightful 
reading, and of more than usual merit. 

One of those annoying slips which arise to the dis- 
comfiture of authors appears in Mr. Vance Thompson’s 
“Spinners of Life” (Lippincott). Though the fact is 
not mentioned directly, and the inference is in just the 
other direction, Mr. Thompson makes his protagonist 
at least nine years younger than his heroine, — that is, 
the night his father killed her’s she was “a fright- 
ened child of ten” (page 57), and he “was a baby” 
(page 216). The story turns upon the willingness of a 
man deliberately to slay another whom he has never 
seen, by seemingly innocent means, for the sake of 
great financial gain, —a temptation to which the son of 
the murderer succumbs. The situation, though essenti- 
ally stated by J. J. Rousseau, is a novel one, and is 
most originally worked out, lending the book-an inter- 
est it could not have had otherwise. The scene is in 
New York, and classes in society not ordinarily met 
are involved. The book is marred here and there by 
too obvious symbolism. 

Mr. George Barr McCutcheon has put far behind 
him the atmosphere of romance in his third book, “ The 
Sherrods” (Dodd), making it a story of life in a farm- 
ing community in Indiana and in Chi The action 
is not the principal feature of this book, which follows 
the more ambitious plan of showing how one human 
soul can sink into the depths through over-much pros- 
perity, while another ascends the heights through love 
of a woman both good and pretty. Depending in this 
way upon subjective rather than objective processes, 
there is small chance for intricacies of plot, but there 
is still a flavor of melodrama which keeps dulness 
aloof. The protagonist of the story succeeds in marry- 
ing two good women, an ingenious way of introducing 
an element of immorality or vice without in any manner 
reflecting upon American womanhood. The most 
apparent criticism to be brought against Mr. McCutch- 
eon’s story is that he has given himself too little room 
for the full development of so purely psychical a study. 
Nor has he been able to devise a sufficiently heaping 
reward for his good young man. : 

Mrs. Alfred Lawrence Felkin, known to novel read- 
ers under her maiden name of Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler, has written “ Place and Power” (Appleton), a 
story of two English families which raise themselves 
from provincial obscurity to the bighest places of 
power in the United Kingdom. The story develops 
itself by leaps and bounds, covering more than half a 
century and ending in the living present. Somewhat 
disconnected as a result of this treatment, the book is 
made disagreeable by a certain narrowness of view 
which is the more marked because similar narrowness 
in one of the families discussed comes in for so much 
reprobration at the novelist’s hands. One of the 
families is atheistical, the other of the established 
church. A curse pronounced upon the head of the 
former house working itself out feebly through the 
later portions of the narrative gives Mrs. Felkin the 
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element of the supernatural she so affects, but its con- 
clusion, though ingenious, is not in the least inspiring. 
The appeal of the book is markedly British, politics 
playing a principal part, so that the interest for Amer- 
ican readers is comparatively slight, and difficult to 
estimate at its true value. 

Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s “Marjorie” (R. H. 
Russell) continually suggests Stevenson’s “‘ Treasure 
Island.” There are pirates enough and to spare, and, 
too, they conspire to obtain possession of a ship fitted 
out for a lawful purpose. Shipwreck ensuing, the bet- 
ter inclined among the crew erect a stockade and under- 
go a seige from the pirates, whose efforts would have 
been crowned with success did not a frigate send the 
customary shell into their midst at exactly the right 
moment. The differences chiefly lie in the two women 
who figure in the story, one on each side, the nice one 
lending her name to the book and her fate to the hero’s, 
while the other one is wedded to the pirate king. 
Melodramatic as the book is, it is a great improvement 
on its predecessor, “If I Were King.” 

Mr. Rider Haggard has left South African novels 
and South African history, and, seemingly getting as 
far from both as possible, gleans the grain for his 
“ Pearl Maiden” (Longmans) from the ripe harvest of 
Josephus. Very early Christians, Essenes, and the fall 
of Jerusalem, afford him abundant opportunity to 
exhibit his matured powers of imagination and descrip- 
tion, the details of the siege and its termination being 
too horrible to permit of elaboration. It cannot be said 
that the resulting story is as interesting as some of his 
later romances, particularly those in which the redoubt- 
able Umslopogaas figures ; but there is a compensating 
ripeness and reserve. The heroine is a beautiful figure, 
one likely to remain in the mind, and quite the best 
conception Mr. Haggard has embodied in his fictional 
work — which includes his history. 

The notable difference between the tales of the 
French capital in Mr. Guy Wetmore Carryl’s “ Zut and 
Other Parisians” (Houghton) and other similar tales 
is that these are really French, in conception, material, 
and execution, and the incidents as well as the atmos- 
phere can hardly be thought of in any other connection. 
There are eleven of them altogether, dealing with 
every social rank from the millionaire to the burglar, 
more than half taking in those in the humbler walks of 
life. For all these various conditions Mr. Carryl has 
an abundant sympathy, the more marked in this par- 
ticular instance because in a previous book he showed 
himself entirely without sympathy for the working 
people who are his countrymen. “ Zut and Other Par- 
isians ” is commendable for many things, not least for 
having a decided style of its own, somewhat Gallicized, 
to be sure, but straightforward, sufficiently clear and 
simple, and with a nice perception of the mot juste. Its 
principal element, perhaps, is a delightful humor, read- 
ily shading into pathos. 

The incursion of the Young Pretender, culminating 
in the fatalities of Culloden, is the historical episode 
about which Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has grouped the suc- 
cessive love-stories of her heroine in the book called by 
her name, “Thyra Varrick” (J. F. Taylor & Co.). 
The two lovers arrive at a decision regarding the girl 
at the same moment, and quarrel bitterly before she 
takes the Highlander MacDonald in the face of her 
father’s strenuous opposition. He is made captive on 
his wedding day, but when he sets out to wreak his 
vengeance on his rival he finds his life spared by him 








when defenseless, foregoes his quest, enlists for Prince 
Charlie, and goes down with him to defeat and eventual 
death. Meanwhile the rival becomes a scholar, and in 
the fulness of time comes to his own. The book has 
the picturesqueness of narrative which is always Mrs. 
Barr’s, avoids too great a tax upon the reader’s nerves 
by impersonal narration of the more exciting episodes, 
and is rather out of the common. 

The late Frank R. Stockton left a posthumous story 
called “The Captain’s Toll-Gate,” which is now pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Appleton, and abundantly sus- 
tains its author’s reputation for whimsical and quiet. 
humor. The story is prefaced by a memoir from the 
graceful pen of Mrs. Stockton, a portrait of the author 
serving for the frontispiece of the volume. The nar- 
rative is fully characteristic of Stockton at his best, 
and it would be hard to imagine a better book so far as 
entertainment is concerned. 

American students of fiction will, for the most part, 
obtain their first knowledge of the late William Ed- 
wards Tirebuck from the memoir of him by Mr. Hall 
Caine which serves as a preface to his posthumous 
novel, “’Twixt God and Mammon” (Appleton). The 
story is concerned with an English rector of ritualistic 
tendency, who falls in love with a pretty convert of his 
own making, a girl brought up in the Kirk of Scotland. 
The book shows a fine knowledge of the feminine and 
clerical mind, and brings out their kinship clearly in 
this particular instance. 

Another attempt toward making it impossible for 
those in a sheltered life to avoid a knowledge of the 
distress and woe of the less fortunate world is 
made in “The Story of an East Side Family” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), by Miss Lillian W. Betts. It is a 
book wholly different in treatment from such work as 
Mr. Arthur Morrison, for example, has done in Eng- 
land, having something of the ordered detail and com- 
prehensive following of life from infancy to old age 
which characterized the books of Zola. Some quarrel 
can be had with the tendency, discernible throughout 
the book, to anticipate events, the subsequent returns to 
orderly narrative being confusing. 

Of the fashion of a day long gone, “ Retribution: A 
Tale of the Canadian Border” (Jennings & Pye), has 
been written by Rev. James B. Kenyon, known to 
many Americans through his volumes of graceful verse. 
Here Mr. Kenyon has been content to weave supersti- 
tion and an evident moral into a short narrative, not 
very well realized and astonishingly lacking in poetic 
quality. The tale concerns one family which in past 
generations has been able to raise itself upon the ruins 
of another. Remorse seizes one of the descendants of 
the prosperous house, and he turns the property back 
to its rightful owner. Through his improvidence the 
estate reverts to the descendant of the one who made 
restitution, and his daughter and the former owner’s 
son fall in love. They are thwarted on every side, 
and the outcome is doubly tragical. 

Dr. James Ball Naylor has taken for the theme of 
** Under Mad Anthony’s Banner” (Saalfield) the cam- 
paign made by the hero of Stony Point against the 
Indians and British during Washington’s second ad- 
ministration, the book and the campaign culminating 
together in the effective victory at Fallen Timbers. The 
characters of the romance most in the eye of the reader 
are two scouts, and the one of the two who serves as hero 
is assigned the difficult part of being in love with two 
women at once. This complication the author treats. 
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with a naiveté really astonishing, leaving the interest of 
his book almost wholly in the hair-breadth escapes of 
the scouts and the perfidy of one of Wayne’s personal 
staff. The story isin no way remarkable, though it 
may serve to afford an occasional student of history a 
fair picture of the frontier life of the day. 

British imperialism comes near being reduced to an 
absurdity in Mr. Cuteliffe Hyne’s “More Adventures 
of Captain Kettle: Captain Kettle K.C.B.” (Federal 
Book Co.), as the title-page reads, curiously enough. As 
those who read the tales of which these are the sequel 
will recall, Captain Kettle was everything a Briton 
ought to be for the display of the fiaer national qualities 
in a serio-comic vein. He was not much to look at, it 
is true; but this is probably only to prove that it is not 
looks, but deeds, that the Briton values. Here the 
small but indomitable master mariner and. minister of 
the Wharfedale Particular Methodists bears himself 
like a veritable Conquestador, rescuing strips of British 
Empire all over the world, conquering “ inferior ” races 
by a glance of his eye and a flourish of his revolver, 
taking possession of ships on the high seas without a 
suspicion of piracy, and exhibiting many more doughty 
deeds of dering-do. At the last, his death being sup- 
posed certain, he is knighted, characteristically enough. 

It is a conventional novel of the ultra-fashionable 
folk of New York that Mrs. Doré Lyon has written in 
“ Prudence Pratt” (George V. Blackburne Co.), and it 
is rather more than ordinarily conventional. A young 
lawyer from the South, with a paltry income from his 
profession of $25,000 a year, has the audacity to fall in 
love with the daughter of a society leader who has 
ordered ber into an engagement to marry a man worth 
$10,000,000. It would be hard to conceive anything more 
obvious than the result certain to flow from such a situ- 
ation, — and it flows accordingly. Mrs. Lyon knows 
her people, and they are as conventional as the plot. 

“Until Seventy Times Seven” (Whittaker) is a moral 
story somewhat out of the common run, the work of an 
anonymous author. It deals with the life of an Episco- 
palian clergyman whose wife has deserted him for the 
stage, a child being born to her several years after the 
separation. She comes back to him while he is the rector 
of a parish in one of the American smaller towns, be- 
lieving herself to be near death. But care brings her 
physical health again, her husband’s manliness to moral 
regeneration, and the book ends happily. It is a daring 
theme, but one well carried off on the spiritual if not on 
the literary side. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


In selecting Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
to prepare the volume on Robert 
Srountap. Browning for the series of “ English 
Men of Letters” (Macmillan), the editor was doubt- 
less aware that the resulting book would be any- 
thing but humdrum, and may very reasonably have 
entertained some misgivings as to the experiment. 
For Mr. Chesterton is a young writer who is chiefly 
characterized by unexpectedness, and is determined 
to be original at all costs. He has certainly pro- 
duced an entertaining book, and a book which is, on 
the whole, reasonable in its conclusions, although 
these are often stated in somewhat startling terms. 
Mr. Chesterton’s chief literary affectation is para- 
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dox, as when he says that “ Browning’s love-poetry 
is the finest love-poetry in the world, because it 
does not talk about raptures, and ideals, and gates 
of heaven, but about window-panes, and gloves, and 
garden walls,” or when he calmly remarks, 2 pro- 
pos of the elopement with Elizabeth Barrett, that 
“he had always had the courage to tell the truth; 
and now it was demanded of him to have the greater 
courage to tell a lie, and he told it with perfect 
cheerfulness and lucidity.” This sort of cleverness, 
and the other sort that finds expression in such in- 
cidental observations as “Paul founded a civiliza- 
tion by keeping an ethical diary,” is apt to pall 
upon the reader who discovers it upon every page; 
but such is Mr. Chesterton’s way, and the defects 
of his qualities must be forgiven for the sake of the 
qualities themselves, which are freshness of mind, 
keenness of penetration, and freedom from the ob- 
vious clichés of criticism. The author strains his 
points now and then, as when, speaking of the po- 
et’s last hour with his wife, he goes on to say: 
“He, closing the door of that room behind him, 
closed a door in himself, and none ever saw Brown- 
ing upon earth again, but only a splendid surface.” 
This comes dangerously near to being nonsense. 
The materials for a study of Browning are so eas- 
ily brought together that there has been no ques- 
tion of research in this work. There are the letters, 
and there is Mrs. Orr’s biography, and there are 
the poems. The Browning Society has brought 
out a few facts of its own, and many anecdotes are 
current in books of literary gossip. These are Mr. 
Chesterton’s sources; the rest he has evolved from 
his imagination. Speaking of the cryptic titles of 
the later poems, he tells of “a lady I once knew 
who had merely read the title of ‘ Pacchiarotto and 
How He Worked in Distemper,’ and thought that 
Pacchiarotto was the name of a dog, whom no at- 
tacks of canine disease could keep from the fulfilment 
of his duty.” We must be pardoned for entertain- 
ing a dark suspicion that this lady is a myth. Mr. 
Chesterton has a good deal to say about Browning’s 
alleged obscurity, and the upshot of it all is about 
what Mr. Swinburne has said in discussing the 
same subject. Browning’s vision was lightning-like 
in its swiftness of action and sharpness of revela- 
tion, and he did not think it necessary to help men 
of duller and slower vision to see all that he did; 
or, rather, he could not comprehend how much 
duller and slower of vision the ordinary run of mor- 
tals are. As our author puts it, “Sordello” was 
“the most glorious compliment that has ever been 
paid to the average man.” 


The title to Professor Gerard Bald- 
win Brown’s two handsome octavo 
volumes on “ The Arts in Early En- 
gland” (Datton) is likely to be misleading to one 
who is seeking information in the history of art as 
that term is generally accepted. And the selection 
of that title is scarcely explained by the sub-titles 
to the two volumes respectively,— “The Life of 
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Saxon England in its Relation to the Arts” and 
“ Ecclesiastical Architecture in England from the 
Conversion of the Saxons to the Norman Conquest.” 
These sub-titles, however, show the relation of one 
of the volumes to the other and of both to an earlier 
work, — “From Schola to Cathedral, a Study of 
Early Christian Architecture and its Relation to the 
Life of the Charch,” published a few years after the 
appointment of the author to the Watson-Gordon 
Professorship of Fine Art in the University of 
Edinburgh. The author finds the art of the Mid- 
dle Ages to a large extent centred in architecture. 
There were, indeed, in those days, forms of art 
which were not directly connected with the con- 
structive art, yet architecture is clearly marked out 
as the predominant Medisval craft; and therein 
Professor Brown finds his justification for regard- 
ing his dissertation upon architecture as inclusive 
of all the arts of Saxon England. To a proper 
study of the architectural monuments of the period 
under consideration, — castles, churches, and mon- 
asteries, — a knowledge of some of the facts of the 
religious and social life of the Saxons in England 
is necessary. It is to a discussion of these economic 
conditions of Saxon England that Professor Brown 
devotes the first of the volumes before us. He 
draws his material more largely from the Venerable 
Bede’s “Historia Ecclesiastica” than from any 
other source. How thoroughly he pursues his in- 
quiries might be illustrated by his discussion of the 
“Ing Theory,” for example, — that is, that En- 
glish place-names terminating in “ing” or “inge” 
imply an original settlement by an individual and 
not by a body of kinsfolk ; a theory which Professor 
Brown does not hold as of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy. The Country and the Town of a thousand 
years ago, the Monastic seats, and the Village 
Church in its varied relations, are all similarly 
discussed in a manner deeply interesting to the 
antiquary, the archwologist, and the historian, as 
well as to the art student. The second volume 
contains a descriptive survey of the Saxon build- 
ings in England, aud is a careful recension of a 
series of articles which have appeared in a prom- 
inent architectural journal in England. As a sur- 
vey, it is a fairly wide one, embracing examples 
from all periods and from all parts of the country. 
As a contribution to the architectural history of 
England, it is all the more valuable because of the 
discussions of economic questions in the preceding 
volume. The illustrations are for the most part 
original sketches drawn from the author’s measure- 
ments. Maps and an index list of Saxon buildings 
render valuable assistance to those who would seek 
to investigate the subject further. 


The success of the series of lectures 
the Emerson at Concord and Boston, celebrating 
Gumep the Emerson centenary during the 
last two weeks of July, was largely due to the zeal 
and practical devotion of a few promoters, among 
whom Mr. Edwin D. Mead merits special mention. 
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It seems fitting, therefore, that a memorial volume 
should issue from his pen, and record in more per- - 
manent form his personal aim “to prompt young 
men and women to such new companionship with 
Emerson as shall give them a larger portion of his 
idealism and lofty spirit in religion and philosophy 
and in the service of mankind.” The three essays 
now brought together in the volume entitled “The 
Influence of Emerson” are compiled from various 
public addresses, and have lees of the evident pur- 
pose to be “timely” than has characterized much 
of the Emersonian criticism of the last few months. 
We find here frequent reiteration of familiar truths, 
yet there are passages of such deep feeling and 
personal revelation that the reader gains a new zest 
from the volume. The first chapter deals with 
“The Philosophy of Emerson,” carefully choosing 
the term Idealist in preference to that of Tran- 
scendentalist, and differentiating his Idealism from 
that of the great German philosophers. “ Nature,” 
as the utterance of the poet and the thinker, was 
“ full of Darwinism.” Of Emerson’s ethics and their 
relation to Kant’s principles, the author says: “The 
three cardinal doctrines of the Kritik of Practical 
Reason never received such powerful summary 
statement as in Emerson’s famous lines : 
*So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.’”’ 
In the second essay, “Emerson and Theodore Par- 
ker,” Mr. Mead has touched with a broad pen upon 
the correlation of the two men in religious teaching 
and their joint service for liberal theology and a 
reasonable faith. The third paper outlines with 
detailed vividness the personal relations between 
Emerson and Carlyle. Without any expanded study 
of the two men in their intellectual or literary as- 
pects, Mr. Mead has given an interesting review of 
the circumstances which began and continued this 
rare friendship of souls. Their differences of tem- 
perament, training, and social relations are well 
defined; yet the bonds of unity are strongly pro- 
claimed and illustrated. Allied in friendship and 
aim, unlike in-methods and direct influence, the 
two names will ever be linked “as awakeners and 
inspirers, as preachers of self-reliance and individ- 
ualism against the compliance, superstitions, gre- 
gariousness, and sham that were rusting out the 
world ; as prophets of the soul, eternity, and God, 
the universal miracle, against agnosticism, mechan- 
ical philosophy, and a utilitarian morality.” 


A volume by Mr. Wirt Gerrare en- 
titled “Greater Russia” (Macmillan) 
embodies the results of personal im- 
pressions received in the course of a slow journey 
of investigation throughout Russia and Siberia in 
1901. In making his observations the author has 
cared less for political questions or governmental 
institutions than for actual industrial opportunities 
and the extent to which these have been grasped. 
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Petty official annoyances are, indeed, noted, but 
more as an evidence of the inability of the Russian 
citizen to exist without paternalistic government 
than as in themselves an essential evil. For it is 
in this dependence upon the state that Mr. Gerrare 
finds the.chief lack of similarity between America 
and Russia, which Russians themselves, he tells us, 
are fond of calling the “New America.” His esti- 
mate of the justice of the comparison is decidedly 
adverse. “Physically, Russia may resemble Amer- 
ica; it may have a similar climate and equal nat- 
ural advantages, but unless the Russian people 
possess certain qualities the Americans have, they 
will not make any ‘New America’ of any part of 
the empire. The difference is immense. Inthe 
United States of America the state is the servant 
of the public; in Russia every individual is a ser- 
vant of the state. In America a number of individ- 
uals combine for a certain purpose, and the state 
confirms or legalizes their action. In Russia, it is 
the state that initiates, the state that achieves, and 
the state that looks to the public for approbation. 
It is the state that leads, guides, and pushes the 
public in the way it intends they should take.” 
The greater portion of Mr. Gerrare’s work is, how- 
ever, devoted to a careful analysis, very nearly a 
census, of industrial conditions in Siberia, involving 
detailed explanations of the exact stage of develop- 
ment of railways, mines, roads, markets, agriculture, 
and trade, in each district traversed, together with 
an impartial opinion on the probable rapidity of, 
and opportunity for, future advancement. The in- 
evitable dulness of a semi-statistical compilation is 
largely relieved by shrewd characterizations of men 
and peoples, which, in conjunction with incidents 
illustrative of customs and habits, furnish the me- 
dium by which the author passes on to the reader 
his own fund of exact information. Still, it is in 
the very exactness of his information and the evi- 
dent impartiality of his judgments that Mr. Ger- 
rare’s volume is distinctly a valuable addition to 
our literature on contemporary Russia. The work 
is profusely and excellently illustrated. 


Gusees “The Correspondence of Lady 
letters of Barghersh with the Duke of Wel- 
Wellington. 


lington,” edited by her daughter, 
has recently been published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. There are a photogravure portrait of Lady 
Barghersh and three excellent ones of the Duke, 
one of which, a back view, from a water-color 
sketch by C. R. Leslie, is reproduced in color on the 
cover, making a unique decoration. The portraits 
acquire fresh interest after the letters have been 
read, with their frequent references to the nuisance 
of being “the slave of these great artists,” who 
were always clamoring for sittings, and whom the 
Duke had grumblingly to endure because all the 
world and its monarchs insisted upon being given 
his portrait. Most of the letters included in this 
collection are from the Duke to Lady Burghersh, 
who was his niece and the wife of a favorite aide; 








but there are a few to Lord Burghersh, and a few 
more from Lady Burghersh to the Duke or her 
husband. Altogether, they are meant to show the 
Duke as he was to his friends and family: a man 
to be loved, as well as a military genius. Some of 
the letters are as halting and repetitious as Wel- 
lington’s speeches. Others are terse, coldly formal, 
and full of matter, like the famous despatches ; but 
occasionally they become confidential, humorous, 
and very entertaining, like the letters to Lady de 
Ros. We find in them discussions of military af- 
fairs and politics, in which Lady Burghersh took a 
keen and intelligent interest; many references to 
the number of tiresome people he must entertain, ° 
and the countless matters he must attend to “ be- 
cause no one else will,” and to the multitude of let- 
ters he received “which might as well have been 
written to any body else.” Only, as the Duke put 
it, “ That which people will not understand is that 
the whole labour and business and ceremony and 
everything else of the world cannot be thrown upon 
one man, and that an old one!” Yet he never 
flinched from the responsibilities that were thrust 
upon him, and he had time enough left to do all in 
his power for the comfort and pleasure of Lady 
Burghersh and her children. He was continually 
asking them to Walmer Castle, —in the warmth 
of whose rooms he took a pride that sometimes 
threatened to suffocate his guests,— and on the 
day of his death he had made all preparations to 
meet her at Dover and speed her on her journey to 
the Continent. The letters are not models of the 
epistolary art. They reveal nothing but the kind 
heart and unselfish thoughtfulness of a great gen- 
eral and statesman. It is as setting forth this rather 
neglected side of Wellington’s character that they 
make their claim to attention. 


In this age of domestic-science cul- 
ture, no worthy cook-book needs an 
.excuse for being, and “The Land- 
marks Clab Cook Book,” which comes to us from 
Los Angeles, Cal., would need none in any age. 
For although it does not claim to be scientific, it 
is closely allied to science, being the first of its 
class, as far as we know, based upon or definitely 
recognizing a regional adaptation of foods. It is 
strange, as is pointed out in the preface to this 
book, that people should wish to eat in Labrador 
or in the tropics the same food they eat at home. 
An Indian tribe in any country, it is said, has 
more dietary sense than the most intellectual vis- 
itor. By the slow gravitation of common-sense, it 
has arrived at the food régime best adapted to its 
environment, and that without medical conventions, 
chemical analyses, health-foods, or “faked” coffees. 
A New Englander goes to Panama and calls for 
beans and beefsteak, or in Alaska eats his roller- 
process bread and fruit; but the dish-faced abo- 
rigine knows better, — or if he does not know better 
he invariably does better, without the wear and 
tear of knowing. This book radiates attractiveness, 
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from the significant string of peppers on its cover, 
through its pages of half-tone pictures of the Cali- 
fornia missions in whose interest it is published, to 
the body of the volume. With signed recipes from 
every where, its specialty is Spanish-American cook- 
ery, and its masterpieces are famous dishes of Old 
California, Mexico, and Peru. The fact that Mr. 
Charles F. Lummis contributes an introductory ar- 
ticle on Spanish-American cookery vouches for its 
accuracy as well as for its charm. He also gives 
recipes for many historic dishes of those southern 
lands which have held a large portion of his life 
and of his heart, and his section of this book is the 
only place known to us where one can get English 
cooking directions for real Spanish dishes. Every 
American has reason to thank the Landmarks Club 
for its efforts to preserve the most interesting of 
the historic remains of Southern California. It has 
worked under expert supervision, and the reports 
of what it has accomplished with little money are 
most interesting. The compilation of this book has 
been a labor of love on the part of the club, and the 
proceeds of its sale will go to the further work of 
restoration of the now fast decaying yet still beau- 
tifal mission buildings. The book is published by 
the Out West Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Introductionto  ~tofessor William Cranston Law- 
Greek Classical ton’s “Introduction to Greek Clas- 
seen sical Literature” (Scribner) is the 
latest addition to the list of manuals of the subject 
prepared primarily for teaching purposes, but not 
without attraction for the genera! reader. Mr. Law- 
ton’s book has an unusual measure of this attractive 
quality, for he is a much-practiced writer, and has 
acquired a method of expression which makes. its 
points strikingly yet with a surprieing economy of 
words. He is not as successful in making his mean- 
ing clear, as may be illustrated by the following 
sentences, which would be sure to lead a beginner 
into sad misconceptions: “Herodotos, Plato, Plu- 
tarch, the tragic three, are . . . indispensable.” “In- 
vestigations no less fruitful are now in progress in 
various parts of the Aigean, notably in Crete, and 
in Cyprus.” Imagine the feelings of the teacher 
who is informed, with our author as authority, that 
Crete is in the Augean, and that Herodotos, Plato, 
and Plutarch are commonly spoken of as “the tragic 
three”! Mr. Lawton’s book is divided into a large 
number of brief chapters, and many of these into 
still briefer sections, treating of individual authors. 
The chapters include such special topics as “The 
Mythic World,” “ Homeric Problems,” “Beginnings 
of Greek Music,” and “Greek Athletics.” The 
treatment of authors is perforce very brief, but such 
-men as Aristotle and Lucian surely deserve more 
than the few skimpy comments that are accorded 
them. Mr. Lawton is up to date in his use of the 
results of recent discoveries — Herondas, Bacchy- 
lides, Greek music, and the Constitution of Athens 
—although the Timotheos find seems to have been 
just too late to get mentioned. We find Timotheos 








in the index, but the page referred to contains no 
word to bear out the reference. The author is most 
nearly adequate in his treatment of the poets, but 
is a little too fond of experiment in hexameter 
translation. The book is supplied with chronolog- 
ical tables and brief bibliographical paragraphs, 
chiefly indicating English studies and translations. 
A score of well-selected full-page illustrations — an- 
cient sculpture, Pompeian wall-paintings, Flaxman 
drawings, and modern imaginative works — add 
greatly to the interest of the volume. 


In the cabinets of collectors of art- 
pictures one frequently finds draw- 
ings, decorative porcelain, etc., said 
to be the work of Watteau, but not infrequently 
the productions of his followers and imitators. In 
“ Watteau and his School” (Macmillan), Mr. 
Edgeambe Staley has thrown some light on the 
little-known personality of the creator of this par- 
ticular school of art, as well as interesting informa- 
tion on his numerous followers. Jean Antoine 
Watteau was born at Valenciennes on October 10, 
1684, and the streets of Valenciennes were the 
cradle of his-inspiration. He arrived at an early 
age in Paris, where his inspiration knew little 
bounds. The gay crowds in the gardens, the fasci- 
nating chanteuses of the opera, the animated groups 
in the streets, the elegant equipages and their 
courtly occupants, were to him so many tableaux 
vivants. Delicacy of touch and minute attention 
to detail gained for him the distinction of being the 
most brilliant and original draughtsman of the 
eighteenth century. The present biographer claims 
that no designer ever equalled him in piquancy of 
pencilling. Watteau’s rank and title in the world 
of art was “ Maistre-peintre des Fetes Galantes” 
—the exact meaning of which in our more re- 
strained vocab is difficult to give. He died 
July 18,1721. Considering the scarcity of infor- 
mation, Mr. Staley has given us a very readable 
biography. The illustrations consist of reproduc- 
tions of numerous paintings by the artist discussed. 
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NOTES. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. publish “ Ritchie’s 
Fabule Faciles,” a first Latin reader edited by Professor 
John Copeland Kirtland, Jr. 

Carlyle’s “Cromwell,” in two volumes, is imported 
by the Messrs. Scribner in their leather-bound thin- 
paper edition of the great humorist. 

A new edition (the third) of “Esther Burr’s Jour- 
nal,” by Mr. J. E. Rankin, has been published by 
Messrs. Woodward & Lothrop of Washington. 

“The Book of the Honey Bee,” by Mr. Charles Har- 
rison, is a new volume in the series of “ Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening,” published by Mr. John Lane. 

Messrs. Paul Elder & Co. publish a volume called 
* Bachelor Bigotries,” giving us a quotation, more or 
less cynical, concerning womankind, for every day of the 
year. As the holidays draw near, the bachelor weakens, 
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and in the last days succumbs, taking refuge in this mis- 
erable S ian evasion: “ When I said I would 
die a bachelor, I did not think I would live till I were 
married.” 

The S. G. Rains Co., New York, are the publishers 
of a reprint of Fitzhugh Ludlow’s “The Hasheesh 
Eater,” -now nearly half a century old, and long out of 
print. 

A new edition, with the colored illustrations by Row- 
landson, of ‘‘ The History of Johnny Que Genus,” a con- 
tinuation of “ Doctor Syntax,” is reprinted from the 
edition of 1822 by the Messrs. Appleton. 

«“ The Motor Book,” by Mr. R. J. Mecredy, and “ The 
Tree Book,” by Miss Mary Rowles Jarvis, are two new 
volumes in Mr. John Lane’s series called “ The Country 
Handbooks,” edited by Mr. Harry Roberts. 

«“ Shakespeare’s Garden,” by Mr. J. Harvey Bloom 
(appropriate name!), is a little book of Elizabethan 
natural history and folk-lore, cast in the form of a cal- 
endar, and full of matter both curious and interesting. 

Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. publish an illustrated 
popular edition of Mr. Kipling’s “The Light that 
Failed,” with scenes from the dramatic representation 
of the story by Mr. Forbes Robertson and Miss Ger- 
trude Elliott. 

“The New Library of Poetry and Song,” compiled 
by William Cullen Bryant, will be issued this Fall in 
a one-volume edition by the Baker & Taylor Co. The 
work was revised in 1901, and many new plates and 
poems added at that time. 

The Fleming H. Revell Co. publish “The Student’s 
Complete Text-Book ” of Esperanto, the new universal 
language which is the latest successor to Volapiik ‘in 
curious linguistic interest. Mr. J. C. O’Connor is the 
compiler of the little volume. 

Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. will publish at an 
early date a volume on “The Life and Work of Moses 
Homan Bixby,” by Mrs. Jennie Bixby Johnson; “An 
Introductory Arithmetic,” by Messrs. David M. Sen- 
senig and Robert F. Anderson; and a “Song Year 
Book” by Miss Helen Place. 

The novelty of Mr. Frank M. Chapman’s “Color 
Key to North American Birds,” to be published this 
month by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co., is a new 
sort of colored picture of each of the birds on the mar- 
gin opposite the description on every page, showing in 
a conspicuous way the significant characteristics so that 
they will be easily recognized on the birds themselves. 

«‘ Venice and its Story,” announced by the Maemil- 
lan Co., will be one of the most elaborately-illustrated 
of the autumn books. The text is by Mr. Thomas 

Okey, joint author with Mr. Bolton King of a recent 
history of modern Italy. The illustrations include 
fifty-two colored plates by Mr. O. F. M. Ward, and 
fifty full-page line drawings by Miss Nelly Erichsen. 


W. M. Thackeray’s acquaintance with the Baxter 


family of New York was one of the most interesting. 


of the great novelist’s friendships. His letters to the 
Baxters are to see the light in the pages of “ The Cen- 
tury ” during the coming year. They cover both visits 
of Thackeray to America, and they reflect his opinions 
upon all sorts and kinds of American topics, with all 
the author’s frankness, vivacity, and charm. 

Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed, a Boston publisher, and 
Mr. D. B. Updike of the Merrymount Press, are pro- 








posing to re-issue the novels of Jane Austen in a six- 


teen-volume “ Merrymount” edition. It is planned in 
this edition to return to the general form in which Miss 
Austen’s novels were originally published, issuing the 
longer novels in three volumes and the shorter stories 
in two volumes each. The print will be large and 
readable, the paper light, and the volumes of conveni- 
ent size. It is to be hoped that all lovers of Jane 
Austen will lend this interesting project their support. 

Canon Ainger’s Life of Crabbe will be the next 
volume to appear in the “English Men of Letters” 
series. The Macmillan Co. announce for publication 
this Fall in the same series a biography of Lowell, by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, and Mr. H. C. Beeching’s Life 
of Jane Austen. A little later there will be Owen 
Wister’s Benjamin Franklin, Professor Woodberry’s 
Emerson, and Sir Leslie Stephen’s Hobbes. 

Under the general supervision of Mr. George French, 
a well-known writer on subjects connected with artis- 
tie printing, The Imperial Press of Cleveland will 
undertake the production of choice books in limited 
editions. The first volume to be issued will be a 
treatise by Mr. French on “Printing in Relation to 
Graphic Art.” Mr. Andrew Andrews and Mr. Louis 
H. Kinder, formerly of the Roycroft Shop, will be 
associated with Mr. French in his new work. 

The list of books announced for Fall publication by 
the American Unitarian Association comprises “The 
Call of the Twentieth Century,” by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan; “The Principles of the Founders,” by Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead; “Out of Nazareth,” by Rev. Minot 
J. Savage; “The Understanding Heart,” by Mr. 
Samuel M. Crothers; and “ Apples of Gold,” an anthol- 
ogy compiled by Miss Clara Bancroft Beatley. All of 
these books will be issued during the present month. 

Baedeker’s “ The Rhine,” in its fifteenth revision, has 
just been imported for the American market by the 
Messrs. Scribner, from whom we have at the same time 
« Berlin and its Environs,” a small Baedeker extracted 
mainly from the “ Northern Germany,” and now pub- 
lished for the first time in English in this separate form. 
London, Paris, and Berlin are the only cities thus far 
made the subjects of separate volumes in the Baedeker 
list. Rome should come next, and Vienna, and then 
perhaps New York. 

Professor George M. Wrong, a Canadian scholar, has 
prepared a school history of “The British Nation” for 
the “Twentieth Century” series of text-books pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Appleton. It is a thorough and 
well-written book, with many illustrations, and gives 
adequate attention to the social aspect of English his- 
tory, as well as to the biographies of historical charac- 
ters. Mechanically, the book is an exact counterpart 
of Professor McLaughlin’s “The American Nation” 
in the same series. 

The “ American Citizen Series,” published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., has just been enriched by a 
treatise on “Actual Government as Applied under 
American Conditions,” the work of Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart. The book is intended as a text for high- 
school and college use, and seems to us to fulfil its pur- 
pose better than any other existing treatise, with the 
possible exception of Mr. Ashley’s recent work. It isa 
well-balanced production, with its facts brought down to 
date, and is written in a style singularly attractive, con- 
sidering the difficulty of getting so great a mass of mat- 
ter within the limits of a six-hundred page volume. We 
recommend it heartily to teachers and school authorities. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
October, 1903. 


Adams, Mrs. John Quincy, Narrative of a Journey. Scribner. 
Anglo-American Unity. John F. Carr. World’s Work. 
Army, Organization of the. F.E. Leupp. World’s Work. 
Australia, Trade-Unionism and Democracy in. Rev. of Revs. 
Beecher, Henry Ward. Lyman “> Atlantic. 

Bird, Wild, by a New Approach. Cent 

Block Beautifal, The. Zella Milhau. "World's Work. 
Canada and Reciprocity, Future of. Review of Reviews. 
Census of Foreign Countries. W.R. Merriam. Century. 
Cleveland, City of. F.C. Howe. World’s Work. 

College Rank and Distinction in Life. A. L. Lowell. Atlantic. 
College Training and Business. C. F. Thwing. No. American. 
Congress and Currency. W. A. Nash, J. H. Eckels. No. Am. 
Corey, William Ellis. Ralph D. Paine. World’s Work. 
Courts-Martial, American. Wilbur Larremore. No. American. 
Cunard Agreement, New. E. T. Chamberlain. No, American. 
Dominion and Republic. Frank B. Tracy. No. American. 
Edwards, Jonathan, Human Legacy of. World’s Work. 
Farmer Boy, ** Learning by Doing” for the. Rev. of Reviews. 
Farmer Youth, Our, and Public Schools, Rev. of Reviews. 
Field Sports of Today. D. W. Huntington. Century 
Flood-Prevention and Irrigation. J. R. Burton. No. American. 
Game Parks, Two British. J. M. Gleeson. Century. 
Henry, General Guy V. Cyrus T. Brady. Scribner. 
Hounds of the Duchesse d’Uzes, With the. Century. 
Haunting, French President’s. A. Castaigne. Century. 
Immigrants, Our, Where they Settle. Worid’s Work. 
Industrial Training, Fruits of. B.T. Washington. Atlantic. 
Ireland’s Bright Prospect. Charles Johnston. No. American. 
Japan’s Growing Naval Power. A.S. Hurd. No. American. 
Leschetizky, Anecdotes of. Comtesse Potocka. Century. 
Macedonia, Gordian Knot in. Stephen Bonsal. No. American. 
Macedonian Struggle, The. Review of Reviews. 

Museums, Educational Efficiency of Our. North American. 
Negro Lynching. H.M. Somerville. North American. 
New York, Municipal Reform in. Review of Reviews. 

New Zealand, Socialistic Legislation of. Rev. of Reviews. 
North, Rich Empire of the. W.R. Stewart. World’s Work. 
Philae, Destruction of. A.C. Robinson, Century. 

Pius X. and his Task. H. D, Sedgwick, Jr. Atiantic. 
Pope’s International Position. J.G. Whiteley. No. American. 
Pope’s Personality, Further Notes on the. Rev. of Reviews. 
Quixotism. Samuel McChord Crothers. Aitlantic. 
Reading, Vice of. Edith Wharton. North American. 
Reading for Teachers. Adele M.Shaw. World’s Work. 
Salisbury, Glimpses of. Chal Roberts. World’s Work. 
Salisbury as a Statesman. Review of Reviews. 

Senate, Power of the. S. W. McCall. Atlantic. 

Signal Corps in War-Time. A. W. Greeley. Century. 
Southwest from a Locomotive. Benjamin Brooks. Scribner. 
Trade Unionism. Walter A. Wyckoff. Scribner. 

Turkey, New Womanin. Anna B. Dodd. Century, 
Universities, State. W.S. Harwood. Scribner. 

Verse, English, Study of. Henry van Dyke. Aiélantic. 
Walks and Walking Tours. Arnold Haultain. Atlantic. 
Wastes of a Great City. H. J. Me G. Woodbury. Scribner. 
Woman’s Actual Position in a Republic. North American. 
Yellow Fever and Mosquitos. L.0O. Howard. Century. 











LisT OF NEW Books. 
[The following list, containing 185 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Diu. since its issue of Sept. 1.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


My Own Story. J. T. Trowbrid, Illus., 8 t 
hong BS , Miflin & Co. $2.50 net. ve 





Memoirs of George E in a 12th Regiment 
of Foot (1777-1842). Te See pepe 
and Other with > Notes. Edited 
from the MSS. by Monson and 1 


Leveson Gower. Wii postentita, lange © uneu . 324, 
D. Appleton & Co. $3. net —_—— 








Christopher Columbus: His Life, his vem. his Romeies, 
op Rocesiad rented ty Se inal Printed and Manuscript Records. 

John Boy Thacher Mx IL., illus. in color, ete., 4to, 

. Putnam’s Sons. Sold ‘only 


Galileo: His Life and Work. "By J.J.Fahie. Illus. in pho- 


vure, ete., 8 t 451. J 
57a pedanlednalonecleateuen 


t a oo of George Frederick Watts, R.A. By 


. a. D.D. a in. photogravare,. ete. 
oon, uncut, . “ Temple Biographies. 
E. P. Any Co. wi bo me 


Anthony oat Sometimes ‘Called ” Pte Anthony.”’ 

one t Spears. Illus., 12mo, D sa ** Appletons’ 
Lives.”” D. Appleton & rh net. 

The Love Affairs of Great Musicians. By Rupert 
Hughes. In two vols., illus. in vure, etc., 12mo, 
gilt tops, uncut. L. C. Page & Co. .20 net. 

The Love Affairs of an Uncrowned Queen: Sophie 
Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her Corres: ence 
with Philip Christopher Count Koni k. By W. H. 
Wilkins, M. A. Revised edition ; illus., large Sen, uncut, 
pp. 451. Longmans, Green, & Co. $. 


Barbizon Days: Millet, Corot, Rousseau, Barye, B 
Charles S oa & —_. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, ae 4 
pp. 232. 2. net. 


The Real John on By William Henry Meredith. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 425. Jennings & Pye. $1.25. 

History of the Treman, Tremaine, Truman Family in 
America ; with the Related Families of Mack, , Board, 
and Ayers. By Ebenezer Mack Treman and urray EB. 
Poole, D.C.L. In 2 vols., illus., large 8vo. Press of the 
Ithaca Democrat.| 


Sir David en R.A. By William age) Illus. i in pho- 
togravure, te... 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp ers 
of British Art.» Charles Scribner’s ioe. 7751.95 net. 


Jonathan Edwards. By Isaac Crook, LL.D. 16mo, pp. 95. 
Jennings & Pye. 35 cts, net. 


HISTORY. 

The Royal Navy: A History from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Queen Victoria. By Sir Wm. Laird Clowes, 
assisted by others. Vol. VII., completing the work; 
illus, in r= etc., 4to, gilt top, pp. 627. Little, 
Brown, $6.50 net. 

Paris in ’48: Letters from a Resident describing the Events 
of the Revolution. By Baroness Bonde (nee Robinson); 

ans A C.E. Warr. With — 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 

James Pott & Co. $2. ne 


ih portrait 12mo, 3 top, 
A New Voyag end Description of the Isthmus of America. 

By Lionel Wafer. Reprinted from the original edition of 
1609; edited by George Parker Winship. LIllus., 8vo, 
git cop. top, uncut, pp. 212. Cleveland: Burrows Bros. Co. 


New Yorke Considered and ty 1695. B 
Miller. Published from the . in the Bacon 
Museum; with introduction a 4h ~4 Victor — 
Fale ‘sv0, uncut, pp. 135. “Cioveinds Burrows Bros. 

Portage Paths: The Keys of the Continent. By Archer 
Butler Halbert. With maps. 12mo, gilt top, P 194. 
ey "> > trrhemaaaaeall Cleveland var H. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Reseows ty ag to 1870: A Compilation. By William 
8 t top, 559. 
Chonan Setitaets Sean ee oe eo 
Monna Vanna: A Play in Three Acts. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck ; trans. by A. I. du Pont Coleman. Le gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 144. - & _ yy. 
Essays on Great Writers. Sedgwi Jr. 
12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net net. = 


A meg pA Arabic Literatue. By Clement Huart. 
2mo, pp. 478 * Short of the Literatures of the 
Word’? D. ” Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 


mas to the Study of Dante. Edited by Charles A. Dins- 
es -. em gilt top, pp. 435. Honghton, Mine & 
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—- ~ from the Hearts of Women: One Hundred Famous 

and their bag element Smith. 12mo, 

gilt top, uncut, pp. 271. eClurg & Co. $1.40 net. 

Ths Aftermath ; or, Giseatoas from a Busy Life. By 

Hilaire Belloc. 12mo, pp. 194. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

A Child’s Letters to her Husband. By Helen Waterson 

Moody. With photogravure frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 125. "Dealioien. Page & Co. $1. 


Classical Mythology in Senet. By Robert Kil- 
burn Root, Ph.D. 8vo, ane. ~ ** Yale Studies in 
English.’’ Henry Holt & aper, $1. 


Algonquin Indian Tales. By Re eo R. Young. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 258. Jennings & 

Modern Monologues, By Marjorie ) ove Cooke. 12mo, 
uneut, pp. 200. Chicago: Dramatic Publishing Co. $1.25. 

Bachelor Bigotries. Compiled by an Old Maid and ap- 
proved by a Young Bachelor. a 12mo. San Fran- 
cisco: Paul Elder & Co. $1. 

Marriage in Epigram : sim "Flings, Facts, and Fancies 
from the Thought of Ages. Compiled by Frederick W. 
Morton. 18mo, pp. 242. A. C. McClurg & Co. 80 cts. net. 

Esther Burr’s Journal. “ty Jeremiah Eames Rankin. 
Third edition ; illus., 12mo, pp. 100. Washington: Wood- 
ward & Lothrop. $1. net. 

The Introduction of Comedy into the City Dionysia. 
By Edward Capps. 4to, pp. 30. University of Chicago 
Press. Paper, 50 cts. net. 

The Toledo Manuscript of the Germania of Tacitus. 
By Frank Frost Abbott. 4to, pp. 44. University of Chi- 
cago Press. Paper, 50 cts. net. 

California Addresses. By President Roosevelt. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 153. _ Francisco: California Promotion 
Committee. 25 cts 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, concerning 
the Sissies and Marvels i the East. Trans. and edited 
by Sir Henry Yule, R edition; revised 
in Y the light of recent discoveries by Henri Cordier; with 


Memoir of Henry Yule _by his daughter, Am Frances 
Yule. In 2 vols., illus. in +e ete., e 8vo, 
gilt tops. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $16. net. 

The Works of -_—— and Mary Lamb. Edited b E.V. 
Lucas. Vol. I., Miscellaneous Prose, 1798-1834; Vol. rv * 


Poems and Plays. Each illus. in photogravare ete., 8vo, 
gilt tops, uncut. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Per vol., $2.25 net. 

The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. Written by himself: 
trans. from the Italian, with Introduction, by Anne Mac- 


donell. In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., 12mo, gilt 
tops, uncut. * Temple Autobiographies.” E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50 net. 


The Vision of Hell, Pore? rr Paradise. By Dante 
Alighieri; trans. by H. F. Cary,M.A. ** Caxton”’ edition ; 
with photogravure frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top, pp. 572. 
Charles Secribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Works of Charles Lamb, “Caxton” edition. With pho- 
togravure pa. _18mo, gilt top, pp. 814. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25 

Martin Chuzzlewit. By ( Charles Dickens. Ts ograph- 
ical’ edition’; illus , 8vo, gilt top, pp. 676. J. B y~ 
cott Co. $1.25. 

The History of Johnny Quae Syntax. Illus. in color by 
Thomas Rowlandson ae gilt top, uncut, pp. 251. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters ‘and Speeches. With elucida- 
tions by Thomas Carlyle. ‘*Edinburgh”’ edition; in 2 
vols., with —— 16mo, gilt tops. Charles Scribner’s 

ms. $2.50 ne 

Two Years aon ” By Charles Kingsley ; with Introduction 
by Maurice Kingsley. In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, 
12mo, gilt tops, uncut. J. F. Taylor & Co. $4. net. 

Madame Chrysantheme. By Pierre Loti; trans. by Laura 
Ensor; with designs by Rossi and Myrbech. . 1 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 335. E. P. Datton & 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 
A Song of Speed. By William Ernest Henley. 12mo, 
pp. 30. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Paper, 50 cts. 
El Dorado: A Tragedy. By Ridgely nee 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 133. John Lane. 25 net. 
The Overture. By Joseph ae Tayler, 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 91. Houghton, Mifflin & 


The Eastward Road. B , tll lin Gillespy. 16mo, 
pp. 73, James Pott & bo. 3 


$1. net 





My Candles, and Other Poems. By Eliza Boyle O'Reilly. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 122. Lee & Shepard. $1. net. 

Parsifal: A Mystical _— By Richard Wagner ; retold 
in the Spirit of the Bayreuth Interpretation by. Oliver 
Huckel. [llus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 71. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Collected Verses. By Alfred Cochrane. With photogra- 
vure frontispiece, 13mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 199. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $2. 

The City of Is, and Other Poems. By Frederick Milton 
Willis. With’ frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 122. San Francisco : 
Mercury Press. 


FICTION. 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. John Fox, 
Jr. Illus., 12mo, pp. 404. Charles Scribner’ x. 1. $1.50. 


The Maids of Paradise. By Robert W. Chambers. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 388. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
The Castle of Twilight. By Margaret Horton Potter. Illus. 
in color, 12mo, pp. 429. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
Place and Power. By Ellen ey mag Fowler. Ilus., 
12mo, pp. 381. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 

The Vagabond. By Frederick Palmer. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 476. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 

Count Falcon of the Eyrie. By Clinton Scollard. With 
Sameer 12mo, uneut, pp. 363. James Pott & Co. 


A Deal in Wheat, and ae’ Stories of the New and Old 
West. By Frank Norris Illus., 12mo, pp. 278. Double- 
day, ay & Co. $1. 50. 

The Sherrods. By George Barr Eee. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 343. d, Mead & Co. $1.50 

The House on the Sands, By Charles Marriott. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 344. John Lane. $1.50. 

The Heart of Hyacinth. By Onoto Watanna. Illus. s 
color, ete., 8vo, > silt top, uncut, pp. 251. Harper & 
Brothers. $2. 

The Edge of Thines. By Elia W. Peattie. [llus., 12mo, 
pp. 255. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

The Fortunes of Fifi. = Molly Elliot Seawell. 

color, 12mo, pp. 239. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Jewel: A Chapter in her Life. By Clara Louise — 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 340. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 

In Babel: Stories of Chicago. By George fe. 
cut, pp. 358. MeClure, Phillipe & Co. $1.50 

The Middle Course. By Mrs. Poultney Bi, 
et saeet, pp. 317. New York: Smart 

o. $1.50. 


Illus. in 


12mo, un- 


low. Iilus., 
t Publishing 


The Shadow of Victory: A Romance of Fort Dearborn. 


Hd Myrtle Reed. 12mo, pp. 412. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1.20 net. 

A Sequence in Hearts. B ; Moss. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 333. . Lippincott $1.50. 


Gorgo: A Romance of Old Athena. By Charles Kelsey 
Gaines, Ph.D. a 12mo, uncut, pp. 507. Lothrop Pub- 
ing 
The Hermit: a , oe of the Wilderness. By Charles 
Clark Munn. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 406. Lee 
& Shepard. $1.50. 
His Little World: “The Story of ae! y= wR, 


Samuel Merwin. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 201. 
Co. $1.25. 

Zut and other Parisians. By Guy Wetmore Carryl. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 304. a Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

An April Princess. Constance Smedley. 12mo, 
pp. 332. Dodd, Mead % Co. $1.50 

The Yellow Crayon. by Ee Philli mheim. Illus., 
12mo, uncut, pp. 341. $1.50. 

A Passage Perilous. By Rosa > Monchetas Carey. 12mo, 
pp. 366. J. B. Lippinoott Co. $1.50. 

12mo. 


Good-bye, Proud World. at Ellen Olney Kirk. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 

The Vice Admiral of the Blue: A Biographical Romance. 
By Roland Burnham Molineux. Illus., 12mo, pp. 364. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Change of Heart: Six Love Stories. By Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe. 12mo, pp. 172. Harper & Breton $1.25. 

Eleanor Dayton. By Nathaniel Stephenson, 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 314. John Lane. $1.50. 


us Law of Life. By gg he Sholl. 12mo, 
1. 


p. 572. D. Appleton & Co. 
In bia Alabama; By Anne ——. Tilus,, 12mo, pp. 237. 
Doubleday, Page 


Co. $1.50 
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The Career Triumphant. » = gy Seaton Boone. 
12mo, pp. 279. D. Appleton 
Sally, Mrs. Tubbs. By 1 ‘oh 16mo, uncut, 
pp. 180. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1. 
Florestane, the Troubadour: A Mediw val Romance of 
— Aa Addison. 12mo, 


Southern France. B 
uncut, pp. 307. ee 
The Third Degree. 5 Charles ens Jackson. 12mo, 
pp. 293. G Dilling Co. $1.50 
My Friend Annabel Lee. By Mary MacLane. With 
govuelt, 1dme, gilt top, uncut, pp. 261. Herbert S. Stone 
The Hasheesh Eater. By my es lain, bad edi- 
oni illus., 12mo, pp. 371. Rains Co. 


An Irish Cousin. By E. @ Somerville and Martin Ross. 
Revised edition; 12mo, pp. 306. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


$1.50. 
Riverfall. By Linn Boyd Porter, [ilus., 12mo, pp. 363. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Red-Keggers. By . — Thwi Illus., 12mo, 
ilt top, uncut, pp. 429. ew York e Book-Lover 
ress. $1.50. 

Johanna. By B. M. Croker. 12mo, pp. 315. J. B. Lip- 

pincott Co. $1. 

A Master Hand: The Story of a Crime. 

las. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. iw ,y os 
Sons. $1. net. 

The Merivale Banks. By J. Holmes. With frontis- 

piece, 12mo, pp. 318. G. W. ingham Co. $1. 


Perkins, the Fakeer: A Travesty on Reincarnation. By 
Edward S. Van Zile. [llus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 377. New 
York: Smart Set Publishing Co. $1, net. 

Retribution: A Tale of the © Canadian Border. By James 
B. Kenyon. 12mo, pp. 181. RL Pye. 75 ets, net. 

The Monarch Billionaire, a S Swift. 12mo, 
pp. 317. J.S. Ogilvie Pablobice 1, 

The Red Poocher. By Seumas a With frontis- 
piece, 16mo, uncut, pp. 130. Funk & Wagnall Co. 75 cts. 

The Light that Failed. By Rudyard Kipling. Popular 
edition; illus. with scenes from the dramatic version, 
12mo, pp. 339. Doubleday, _ & Co. 50 cts, 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Travels in Southern Europe and the Levent. 1810- 


seats The Journal of C. R. Cockerell, R. A. Edited by 
his son, | ny - Pepys ——— With P hotogravure 
~s 8vo, uncut, pp. 286 Green, & 
The Rhine aes Rotterdam to Constance: Handbook > 


Travelers. By Karl Beedeker. Fifteenth revised edi 
i ; with maps, 24mo, pp. 456. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
net, 
as = and its Environs: Handbook for Travelers. By 
1 Baedeker. With maps, 24mo, pp. 237. Charles 
ethene Sons. 90 cts. net. 
A Girl’s Life in a Hunting Goss By Handasyde. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 211. Et. 6 y $1. net. 


RELIGION. 
Witnesses of the og Being the William Belden 
Noble Lectures for 1903. By Washington Gladden, With 
ann 12mo, pp. 285. Houghton, & Co. $1.25 


The. Detesnemens of Life. By Frederick Lynch. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 188. . Putnam’s $1. net. 
Illustrations for yy or, Helps to Effective Preach- 


ing. By Clarence Rice. 12mo, pp. 211. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. net 
The Sunday- 


o ~ t a A Study in Continuous 

—~ ™ - y Wilbur Fletcher Sheridan. 12mo, 
pp. 244. Jennings & Pye. $1. 

Consecrated Womanhood: A Sermon. By Frederic 
ces Power . t top, uncut, pp. 37. New 
York: J. 0. e.. t & Co, 


ECON OMICS.—SOCIOLOGY.—POLITICS. 


The Negro Problem: A Series of Articles by Representa- 
tive American Ni ry: on is — outeaiie, 12mo, 
pp. 234. James Pott $1.25 

Charles James Fox: rn Polteeal Stady, 
Hammond 


Co. 


By J. L 
8vo, uncut, pp. 370. James Bae * 


$2. net. 








A History of the Greenbacks, with S Reference to 
e Economic uences of their issue, 1862-65. By 
Wesley Clair Mitchel!. Large 8vo, pp. 577. ‘* Decennial 
Publications.”’ University of Chicago Press. $4. net. 
The Adjustment of Wages: A Study in Coal and Iron 
yang - 4 my and America. on LE: J. 
Ashley ith maps, — vo, uncut, pp. ng- 
mans, Green, & Co. $4. net 
Actual Cpe) a 6 Ap lied under American Condi- 
tions. By Albert all Hart, LL.D. With mape, 
12mo, _ “American Olde Series.”’ Longmans, 


Toilers of the Home. mm Lillian Pettingill. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 397. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Wind Trust. By John Snyder. 12mo, pp. 36. James 
H. West Co. Paper, 10 cts. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 

The Clerk of the Woods. By Bradford Torrey. 16mo, 
pp. 274. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. 

The Spinner ry By Aloe Alice Jean Patterson. Illus. in 
color, ete., by Bruce all. 12mo, pp. 159. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1. net. 

Shakespeare’s Garden. By J. ary Bloom, M. A. II- 
oe , 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 248 B. Lippincott Co. 

net. 


Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny: The Life Story of Two 
Robins. By Effie Bignell. New edition; illus., 12mo, un- 
cut, pp. 238. Baker a } net. 

The Book of the Honey Bee, harles Harrison. Il- 
lus., 12mo, | waegt p. 132. \“Handborks of Practical 
Gardening ae Lace, $1. net. 

Rowles — 5 Illus., 18mo, 

books.’ John Lane. $i net 
Philosophical Topics. By 


.D. age Bvo, uncut, pp. 277. 
mans, Green, & Co. $2.50 
—— in Logical Theory. x * John Dewey, with the 
of others. Large 8vo, pp. 388. ** Decennial 
Publications ."? University of Chicago Press. $2.50 net. 
The Unity of Plato’s Thought. By Paul Shorey. 4to, 
pp. 88. University of Chicago Press. Paper, $1.25 net. 


ART AND MUSIC. 

Masters of English Landscape Painting: J.S.Cotman, 
David Cox, and Peter DeWint. Edited by Charles Holme. 
Illus. in color, ete., 4to, uncut. John Lane. Paper, $2. net. 

A on History ¢ of the Ancient Greek ptors. By 

» Eee, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 267. James 
Bote a & Go. 


™ hang A of —ondnal yy, S. F. Abdy Williams, M. :é. 
us. in — , ete 0, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
- Music Story ries.” Charles Safer *s Sons. $1.25 net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Innocent Industries; or, Kinde m Tales for Indus- 
trious Infants. By von tachalck. LIllus., 4to. 
R. H. Russell. $1.25. 

The Pe Fairies’ Circus, a Neville Cain. LIllus., large 4to. 


H, Russell. $1.25. 

Denslow’s ae Books for Oarer eg ak 
A BC Book ng Circus, Tom tie, < lumpty 
Dumpty, Old Motes Hubbard, Jack and the 
Zoo, ‘ouse that Jack Built, ~} Bears, Arete ie Red 
Riding-Hood, Five Little Pigs, aad Mery A toe a a 
Lamb. 12 vols., illus. in wie, 4to. G. 
Co. Each, paper, 25 cts. 

Dooryard Stories, By Clara Dillingham Pierson. Illus. in 
> , gilt top, uncut, pp. 233, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

1.20 net 

Sunday Beating fee the Young, 1904. Illus. in color, ete 
4to, pp. 41 Nelson & Sons. $1.25. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Man in the Moon, 
By Rey M. — Illus, in color, 4to, pp. 142. Lee & 


At the + of Montreal; or, A Soldier Boy’s Final Vic- 
By — | Stratemeyer. Illus., 12mo, pp. 312. 


tory. 
Lee & Shepard. 
Little Bete Bee Blew: w: Hor Strang rience and Adven- 
. Illus., 12mo, 


tures i Annie M. 
pp. 294. _— & \Gigeed ti 


The Girl Who Kept Up. Be itary, 1 Cutler. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 301. Lee & Shepard. net. 


The Tree ally a 
pp. 140. “Country 
Dissertations on Leadi 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
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Foliowing the Ball. By Albertus T. Dudley. Illus., 12mo, | Primary Arithmetic. By William J. Milne, Pb.D. 16mo, 
pp. 316. Lee & Shepard. $1. net. — = pp. 160. American Book Co. 25 cts. 
A Lassie of the Isles. By Adele ompson. jus. 
12mo, pp. 269. Lee & Shepard. $1. net. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Joe’s Signal Code. By W. ale Hesser. 
pp. 381. Lee & Shepard. $1. net. 

Young Heroes of Wire — b> By — om Kerr. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 382. Shepard. 

Famous Children Who od “aid Be. in ‘the Past. 
By H. Twitchell. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 259. Lee & Shepard. 


$1. net 

Joy Belle: A Gopi | Story. By Sophie May. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 332. Lee & Shepard. $1. net 

Greek History for Young Readers. By "Alice Zimmern, 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 373. reen, . $1. net. 

Rover's Story; or, The Autobiography of a Calico Dog. 
By Helena Higginbotham. Illus, 12mo. pp. 193. Lee 
& Shepard. 80 cts. net. 

The Frolicsome Four. By Edith L. and Ariadne Gilbert. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 199. Lee & Shepard. 80 cts. net. 

Winifred’s Neighbors. By Nina Rhoades. LIilus., 12mo, 
pp. 224, & Shepard. 80 cts. net. 

Joe the Surveyor; or, The Value of a Lost Claim. B 
Edward Stratemeyer. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 248. Lee & 
Shepard. 80 cts, net. 

Randy and Prue. By fans * Brooks. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 251. 
Lee & Shepard. 80 cts. 

In the Days of Queen Victoria. By Eva March Tappan, 
Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 354. Lee & Shepard. 80 cts. net. 

Little Comrade: The Story of a Cat, and Other Animal 
Stories. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 192. J. F. Taylor & Co. 75 cts, net. 

Dorothy’s Playmates. By Amy Brooks. [llus., 12mo, 
pp. 247. Lee & Shepard. 80 cts. net. 

Big Jack, and Other True Stories of Horses. By Gabrielle 
E. Jackson, With + ‘eee 12mo, pp. 181. J. F. 
Taylor & Co. 75 cts. net 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Selections from Homer’s Lliad. With an Introduction, 
Notes, a short Homeric Grammar, and a Vocab 
By Allen Rogers Benner. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 522. “'Twen- 
tieth Century Text-Books.”’ D: Appleton & Co. $1.60. 

A New German Grammar. By Marion D. Learned 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 407. ** Twentieth Century Text-Books. % 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.15 net. 

Master Pieces of Latin Literature. With Biographical 
Sketches and Notes. Edited by Gordon Jennings Laing, 
Ph. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 496. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1. net. 

A First Latin Book. By Clifford Herschel Moore, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 298. D. Appleton & Co. $1.10, 

Greek Lessons for Beginners. By Frederick Stillman 
Morrison and Thomas Dwight Goodell. us., 12mo, 
pp. 304. D. Appleton & Co. $1.10. 

Descriptive Chemistry. By lone 4 Newell, Ph.D. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 590. D. C. Heath & 

The Jones Readers. By L. H. Jam, aM. Books One 
to Five. Lllus., 12mo. 7 Ginn & 

Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles: A Fist Latin Reader. Edited 
by John 7 Kirtland, Jr. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 134, 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Language Lessons from Literature, pow Il. By Alice 
Woodworth Cooley, assisted by W. F renee. 12mo, 
pp. 410. Houghton, Mifflin & Go. ‘65 

Elementary Composition, By W. t. “Webster. 
pp. 323. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 65 cts. net. 

Shorter Poems of Goethe and Schiller. Selected and 
annotated by W. H. Van Der Smissen, M.A. Illus., _= 
pp. 291. D, ~~ -*% & Co. 60 cts. 

Stories from the Hebrew. By Jose phine Woodbury Heer- 
mans. Illus.,12mo, pp. 177. Silver, PBurdett 4 Co. 42 cts. 

Le Petit Robinson de Paris. Par Madame Engénie Foa; 
edited by Louise De Bonneville. 12mo, pp. 155. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 45 cts 

Students’ Outline for the History of the United States. 
By Arthur D. Cromwell ; with an Introduction by Albert 
Beshoel Hart. 8vo, pp. 127, Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

Child Li Literature, for First and Second Grades. By Mae 
2* — Illus., 12mo, pp. 144, American 

> ots, 


Illus., 12mo, 


12mo, 





Central Europe. By Joseph Partsch, Ph. D ne maps, 
large 8vo, uncut, pp. — “Appletons’ W orld Series.”’ 
D. Appleton & Co. b 

American Railway ‘eaapanesens By Rony 5 R. a 
son, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 434. “‘Appletons’ B 
Series.” D. ——< . $1.50 net. 

Practical Journalism: A Complete Manual of the Best 
Newspaper Methods. B Edwin L. Shuman. IIlus.,12mo, 
pp. 265. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Encyclopesdia of Household Economy. By os & Holt. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 381. ure, Phillips & Co. $1.60 

The Romance of Old ng England Churches, By 
Mary C. Crawford. Illus., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 379 

Pege & Co. $1.20 net. 

Life in the Mercantile Marine. By Charles Protheroe. 

12mo, uncut, pp. 252. John Lane. $1.25 net. 

The Descent of the Sun: AG gt ag we from 
the original manuscript by FW With frontis- 
piece, large 8vo, uncut, pp. 107. ¥ Pin Dutton & Co. $2. 

net. 

The Mysteries of Mithra. By Franz Cumont; trans. from 
the sooend 4 ony —_ by Thomas ie ~~. 
mac: us mo, pp. . icago: Open Court 
lishing Co. $1. 50 net. 

Memoirs of a Child. By Annie Steger. 16mo, uncut, 
pp. 169. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1. net. 

Consumption a Curable and ray Disease: 


What a La: Should Know about It. Lawrence 
4 a D, 12mo, pp. 295. Philudehi : David 
c 


The ‘Motor a By R. .J. bx ay pe TIilus., 18mo, pp. 148, 
“* Country =e > me yor net. 

Esperanto (The Universal Language) e Student’s Com- 
plete Text Book. Compiled by J. C. — B.A, 
16mo, pp. 175. Fleming A. Revell Co 

The Decision in the Merger Case. By i tL Thorndike. 
8vo, pp. 36, Little, Brown, & Co. Paper, 25 cts. 

Book of Nature, By Johnny Jones ; spelling by his mother. 
pre pp. 32. Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. Paper, 

cts. 


. net. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FaLL BOOKS. 


The following announcements of Fall publications, 
comprising the list of the Macmillan Co., were received 
too late for inclusion in the regular classified list con- 
tained in our last issue. 








BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, by Right Hon. 
John Morley, M.P., 3 vois., illus. in photogravure, etc., 
$10.50 net.—The Life of John Fiske, 2 vols., illus., $5. 
net.—Robert Morris, Patroit and Financier, by Ellis 
P. Oberholtzer, illus., $3. net.—The Mother of Wash- 
ington and her Times, by Sarah A. Pryor, illus.—Eng- 
lish Men of Letters series, new vols.: Jane Austen, by 
H. C. Beeching, M.A.; Crabbe, by Alfred Ainger; 
Hobbes, by Sir Leslie Stephen; James Russell Lowell, 
by Henry van Dyke, D.D.; Ralph Waldo Emerson, by 
George Edward Woodberry; Benjamin Franklin, by 
Owen Wister; Thomas Moore, by Stephen Gwynne. 


HISTORY. 

Lectures on the French Revolution and on General Mod- 
ern History, by the late Lord Acton, 2 vols., with por- 
trait.—A History of the United States since the Civil 
War, by William Garrott Brown, 2 vols.—A History of 
Modern England, by Herbert W. Paul, Vols. I. and IL., 
to be’ complete in 5 vols.—London in the Time of the 
Stuarts, by Sir Walter Besant, illus.—Old Quebec, 
the fortress of New France, by Sir Gilbert Parker, 
illus., $3.50 net.—Cambridge Modern History, planned 
by the late Lord Acton, new vol.: The Reformation, $4. 
net.—Cambridge Historical Series, new vols.: Germany 
and the Empire, 1500-1792, by A. F. Pollard, M.A.§ 
Germany, 1815-1889, by J. W. Headlam, M.A.; 
dinavia, by R. Nisbet Bain; The Colonization of South 
America, by E. J. Payne; The Expansion of Russia, 
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1815-1900, by F. H. Skrine; Italy, 1492-1792, by Mrs. 
ll. M. Vernon.—The Foe of Compromise, and other 
essays, by William Garrott Brown, $1.50 net.—Roman 
Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, by Samuel Dill, 
M.A.—The Foundations of Modern Europe, by Emil 
Reich, $2.25 net.—South Carolina as a Royal Province, 
by W. Roy Smith, $1.50 net.—The Early Age of Greece, 
by William Ridgeway, M.A., Vol. IL., $5. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

David and Bathsheba, a play, by Stephen Phillips, $1.25 
net; limited large-paper edition, $7.50 net.—In the 
Seven Woods, by William Butler Yeats, $1.50 net.— 
Studies in German Literature in the 19th Century. by 
John F. Coar.—Irish Life in Irish Fiction, by Horatio 
Sheafe Kraus.—A History of English Poetry, by W. J. 
Courthope, C.B., Vols. III. and IV., each $2.50 net.— 
Main Currents in 19th Century Literature, by Georg 
Brandes, Ph.D., Vol. IIL, The Reaction in France.— 
English Literature, an illustrated record, by Richard 
Garnett and Edmund Gosse, Vols. II. and IV., com- 
pleting the work, illus. in color, photogravure, etc., 
per vol. $6. net.—The Bible in Browning, by Minnie 
Gresham Machen.—Mary of Magdala, the stage version 
used by Minnie Maddern Fiske, trans. from the Ger- 
man of Paul Heyse, $1.25 net.—Columbia University 
Studies in Romance Literature and Philology, new 
vols.; Guyau, the man, the thinker, the writer, by 
Daniel Jordan; The Versification of Gonzalo de Berceo, 
by J. D. Fitz-gerald; A Manual of Old French Dialects, 
Part I., by Louis Emil Menger, Ph.D.; The English 
Heroie Play, by L. N. Chase; A Study of the Eliza- 
bethan Lyric, by John Erskine. 


FICTION. 
The Crossing, by Winston Churchill, illus., $1.50 net.— 
The Heart of Rome, by F. Marion Crawford, $1.50.— 
The Children of the Tenements, by Jacob A. Riis, 
illus., $1.50.—A Forest Hearth, by Charles Major, $1.50 
net.—Hetty Wesley, by Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, $1.50. 
Blount of Breckenhow, by Beulah Marie Dix, $1.50.— 
Ilelianthus, by “Ouida” (Louise de la Ramee), $1.50. 
—MeTodd, by Cutcliffe Hyne, $1.50.—John Maxwell's 
Marriage, by Stephen Gwynne, $1.50.—Holt of Heath- 
field, by Caroline Atwater Mason, illus., $1.50.—Yes- 
terday’s Madness, by Alfred Hodder, $1.50.—The Lit- 
erary Sense, by E. Nesbit, $1.50.—On the We-a Trail, 
by Caroline Brown, $1.50.—The Spirit of the Service, 
by Edith Elmer Wood, illus., $1.50.—The Beaten Path. 
by Richard L. Makin, $1.50.—The Golden Chain, by 
Gwendolen Overton, illus., 50 cts.—The Child, by Robert 
Herrick, illus., 50 cts.—The Key of Paradise, by Sid- 
ney Pickering, $1.50.—The Black Chanter, and other 
Highland Tales, by Nimmo Christie, $1.50. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Boston, the place and the people, by Mark Antony de 
Wolfe Howe, illus., $2.50 net.—Highways and Byways 
of Sussex, by E. V. Lucas, illus., $2.—The Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, by Prof. 
Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, illus., $6. net.— 
Italy, by Prof. W. Deecke, trans. by H. A. Nesbitt, 
M.A., illus.—Observations of a Naturalist in the Pa- 
cific, by H. B. Guppy, illus.—A Pleasure Book of 
Grindelwald, by Daniel P. Rhodes, $1.50 net.—Travels 
in the Interior of Africa to Discover the Source of the 
Niger, by Mungo Park, illus. in color, $1.25 net.— 
Mediaeval Towns series, new vols.: Mediaeval London, 
by H. B. Wheatley; Avignon, by Ellen Marriage; each 
illus.—Fascination of London series, new vol.; The 
Thames, by Sir Walter Besant, illus.—Bell’s Hand- 
books to Continental Churches, new vols.: Notre Dame, 
by Charles Hiatt; Mont St. Michel, by H. J. L. Massé, 
M.A.—Bell’s Cathedral Series, new vol.: Stratford-on- 
Avon Church, by Harold Baker. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Building of a Working Faith, by Newell Dwight 
Hillis, $1.50 net.—The Religion of an Educated Man, by 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, $1.50 net.—A History of 
the English Church, edited by the late Dean Stephens 
and Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., 8 vols.—The Son of Man and 
the Son of God in Modern Theology, by Nathaniel 
Schmidt.—Jesus Christ and the Christian Character, 
by Francis Greenwood Peabody, $1.50 net.—A. Life of 
Jesus, by Professor Holtzmann.—The New Testament 
in the Christian Church, by Edwin C. Moore, $1.50 
net.—St. Paul and the Ante-Nicene Church, by Rev. 





Stewart Means, A.M., $1.50 net.—The Birth of Jesus 
Christ, by Wilhelm Soltau, trans. by Maurice A. Can- 
ney, M.A., $1.50 net.—Early Christian Literature, from 
Paul to Eusebius, by J. W. Platner, D.D.—The Vocal 
Interpretation of the Bible, by Prof. S. 8S. Curry, $1.50 
net.—Seeking the Kingdom, by Rev. Ernest E. Day, 
$1. net.—Naturalism and Agnosticism, Gifford lec- 
tures, 1896-98, by James Ward, second edition, revised, 
2 vols.—Critica Biblica, by Rey. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., 
Part IV., The Book of Kings. 


SOCIOLOGY.--ECONOMICS.—POLITICS. 


The People of the Abyss, by Jack London, illus., $2. 


net.—An Introduction to Social Theory, by George E. 
Vincent, Ph.D., and Ralph G. Kimble.—Getting a Liv- 
ing, the problem of wealth and poverty, of profits, 
wages, and trades unionism, by George L. Bolen, $1.50 
net.—Labor Problems, by Thomas 8. Adams, Ph.D.— 
The Tenement House Problem, by various writers, 
edited by Robert DeForest, 2 vols., $6. net.—Ethical 
Gains through Legislation, by Mrs. Florence Kelley.— 
American Railways, by Edwin A. Pratt, $1.50 net.— 
The Contest for Sound Money, by A. B. Hepburn.— 
The Industrial History of the United States, by Kath- 
arine Coman.—Supervision and Education in Philan- 
thropy, by Jeffrey R. Brackett, Ph.D.—A History of 
the Appointing Power, by Lucy Maynard Salmon.— 
American Cities and their Problems, by Delos F. Wil- 
cox, Ph.D.—British Cities and their Problems, by Milo 
Roy Maltbie, Ph.D.—Citizen’s Library, new vol.: Col- 
onial Administration, by Paul 8. Reinsch, Ph.D., $1.25 
net.—-India, its administration and progress, by Sir 
John Strachey, G.C.8.1., third edition, revised and en- 
larged. 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


Essays in Heredity, by Karl Pearson, F.R.S.—Light and 


Water, an essay on reflection and color in river, lake, 
and sea, by Sir Montague Pollock, Bart, illus., $3. net. 
—A Treatise on Spherical Astronomy, by Sir Robert 8. 
Ball, M.A.—A Treatise on Zoology, edited by E. Ray 
Lankester, M.A., to be completed in 10 parts, Part 
I., illus., $5.50 net.—Cambridge Natural History, new 
vol.: Balanoglossus, Ascidians and Amphioxus, Fishes, 
illus., $5. net.—Evolution and Adaptation, by Thomas 
Hunt Morgan.—The Chemistry of Plant and Animal 
Life, by Prof. Harry Snyder.—Elementary Practical 
Optics, by T. H. Blakesley, M.Phy.S.—The Electrical 
Properties of Gases, by J. J. Thompson, M.A.—Ele- 
ments of Electromagnetic Theory, by 8S. J. Barnett, 
Ph.D.—A Treatise on Determinants, by R. F. Scott, 
M.A., new edition by G. B. Matthews, M.A.—The Al- 
gebra of Invariants, by J. H. Grace, M.A., and A. 
Young, M.A.—Solutions of the Examples in the Ele- 
ments of Hydrostatics, by S. L. Loney, M.A.—Ele- 
ments of the Theory of Integers, by Joseph Bowden. 
Ph.D.—Horseless Road Locomotion, its history and 
modern development, by R. A. Sennett, 2 vols., illus.— 
Electric Traction, by J. H. Rider, illus.—Friction and 
its Reduction by means of oils, lubricants and friction 
bearings, by G. U. Wheeler, illus.—Whittaker’s Elec- 
trical Engineer's Pocket Book, edited by Kenelm Edge- 
combe, illus.—Electric Lighting and Power Distribu- 
tion, by W. Perrin Maycock, Vol. II., illus. 


ART AND MUSIC. 


History of American Art, edited by John C. Van Dyke, 


L.H.D., first vols.: History of American Sculpture, by 
Lorado Taft; History of American Music, by Louis C. 
Elson; History of American Painting, by Samuel 
Isham; each illus.—History of Portrait Miniatures, by 
yeorge C. Williamson, Litt.D., limited edition, illus. 
in collotype.—Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers, new edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, 
edited by George C. Williamson, Litt.D., 5 vols., illus., 
$30.—Hans Holbein, by Gerald S. Davies, M.A., illus. 
in photogravure and collotype, $30. net.—The Work of 
Samuel W. Reynolds, Engraver, by Alfred Whitman, 
illus. in collotype, $8. net.—J. McNeill Whistler and 
his Work, an appreciation, by Arthur G. and Nancy 
Bell, illus.—Cruikshank in Color, 68 reproductions of 
original water-color sketches, text by Joseph Grego, 
$6. net.—The Saints in Art, by Mrs. Arthur Bell, con- 
cluding vol.: Lives and Legends of the English Bishops 
and Kings, the Mediaeval Monks, and Other Later 
Saints, illus. in photogravure, etc., $4.50 net.—Benozzo 
Gozzoli, by Langton Douglas, M.A., illus. in photo- 
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gravure, etc., $4.50 net.—Millet and the Barbizon 
School, by Arthur Tomson, illus., $3.50 net.—Gains- 
borough, by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, illus. in 
photogravure, etc., $2.50 net.—The Anonimo Morelliano, 
trans. from the original Venetian dialect by Paolo 
Mussi, with notes relating to the works described, 
edited by George C. Williamson, Litt.D., illus., $2.50 
net.—Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture, new 
vols.: Tintoretto, by J. B. Stoughton-Holborn, B.A.; 
Michael Angelo, by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower; 
Leonardo da Vinci, by Edward McCurdy, M.A.; 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, by Ethel Halsey; Paolo Veronese, 
by Roger E. Fry; El Greco, by Manuel B. Cossio; each 
illus. in photogravure, etc., $1.75 net.—Bell’s Miniature 
Series of Painters, new vols.: Michael Angelo, by Ed- 
ward C. Strutt; Constable, by Arthur B. Chamberlain; 
Rembrandt, by Hope Rea; Turner, by Albina Wherry; 
each illus., 50 cts.—Voices of the Orchestra, by C. L. 
Graves.—Great Composers series, first vols.: Handel, 
by Dr. Cummings; Mozart, by Prof. Ebenezer Prout; 
Beethoven, by J. S. Shedlock; Mendelssohn, by Vernon 
Blackburn; Sullivan, by Mr. Saxe-Wyndham; each 
illus., 50 cts. net.—Greek Antiquities, by Prof. Maisch, 
illus., 40 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, limited edition de luxe, with intro- 
ductory essay by Prof. Walter Raleigh, 12 vols., $48. 
net—Works of Matthew Arnold, limited edition de luxe, 
15 vols., $45. net.—Poetical Works of Tennyson, library 


edition, 6 vols., with portraits, $9. net.—Eversley 
Series, new vols.: Historical Studies, and Social 
Studies, by John Richard Green.—Golden Treasury 


Series, new vol.: Poetry of Thomas Moore, selected and 
arranged by C. Lytton Falkiner, $1.—Works of Thack- 
eray, edited by Walter Jerrold, illus. by C. E. Brock, 
6 new vols., completing the set, each $1.—Temple 
Classics, new vols.: Mabinogion, trans. by Lady Char- 
lotte Guest, edited by Professor Williams; Thucy- 
dides’ The Peloponnesian War, trans. by Robert Craw- 
ley; Virgil's Aeneid, trans. by E. F. Taylor; Plato’s 
Republic, trans. by W. H. D. Rouse; Browning's Pippa 
Passes, etc.; Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the Eng- 
lish People, 2 vols.; Dante’s Convivio and Vita Nuova; 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronte, 2 vols.; Hood’s 
Serious Poems and Comic ,Poems; Howell’s Familiar 
Letters, 3 vols.; Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Let- 
ters; Pascal's Pensees; Thomas a Kempis’ Imitatio 
Christi, and Valley of Lilies and Soliloquy of the Soul; 
with photogravure frontispieces, per vol., 50 cts. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

Two Centuries of Costume in America, by Alice Morse 
Earle, 2 vols., illus. in color, photogravure, etc., $5. 
net.—Cranford Series, new vol.: Evelina, by Fanny 
Burney, with introduction by Austin Dobson, illus. 
by Hugh Thomson, $1.50.—World’s Children, by Dor- 
othy Menpes, illus. in color by Mortimer Menpes, $6. 
net.—The Durbar, by Dorothy Menpes, illus. in color 
by Mortimer Menpes, $6. net.—Happy England, 75 
drawings in color by Helen Allingham, with memoir 
and descriptions by Marcus B. Huish, $6. net.—Venice 
and its Story, by Thomas Okey, illus. in color by O. 
F. M. Ward and with line-drawings by Nelly Erich- 
sen, $6. net.—War Sketches in Color, by Captain S. E. 
St. Leger, illus. in color, $6. net.—The Land of 
Heather, by Clifton Johnson, illus. from photographs 
by the author, $2. net.—Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare, illus. by Byam Shaw, $2. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Aurt Jimmy's Will, by Mabel Osgood Wright, illus., 
$1.50.—The Magic Forest, by Stewart Edward White, 
illus., $1.50.—The Children Who Ran Away, by Evelyn 
Sharp, $1.50.—The Captain’s Daughter, by Gwendolen 
Overton, illus., $1.50.—Three Rascals, by Raymond 
Jacherns, illus., $1.50.—Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, and Through the Looking-Glass, by Lewis Car- 
roll, adapted from the originals for very little folks, 
each illus. in color.—Temple Classics for Young People, 
new vols.: Tom Brown’s School Days, Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, and Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome; each 
illus. in color, ete., 50 cts. 

EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

Elementary Methods in Education, a series for teachers, 
new vols.: School Management, by Charles A. Mce- 

Murry, Ph.D.; The Special Method in Reading of Com- 





plete English Classics in the Common Schools, by 
Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D., new edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged.—Teacher’s Professional Library, new 
vol.: History, suggestions as to its study and teaching, 
by Lucy Maynard Salmon.—Handbooks of American 
Government, new vols.: Government of Ohio, by Wil- 
bur H. Siebert, A.M.; Government of Michigan, by 
Webster Cook, Ph.D.—The Geography of Commerce, 
by Spencer Trotter, M.D., illus.—The Principles of 
Economics, together with a sketch of economic his- 
tory, for secondary schools, by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
and George Ray Wicker, Ph.D.—A Middle English 
Reader, by Oliver Farrar Emerson.—A Grammar of the 
German Language, by Geerge Oliver Curme, A.M.— 
First Lessons in Agriculture, by L. H. Bailey, illus.— 
New Physical Geography, by R. 8S. Tarr.—A Labora- 
tory Manual of Electro-Magnetic Machinery and Ap- 
paratus, by Bernard Victor Swenson and Budd Frank- 
enfield, 2 vols.—Elementary Practical Chemistry, on 
the Heuretic Method, by Walter Harris, M.A., 3 vols. 
—The Elements of Physiology, by Walter M. Coleman, 
illus.—The Elements of Physics, Vol. III., Light and 
Sound, by Edward L. Nichols, B.S., and William 8. 
Franklin, new edition, revised, $1.50 net.—Lessons in 
Elementary Chemistry, by Sir Henry Roscoe, LL.D., 
new and revised edition.—Experimental Psychology, 
a manual of elementary laboratory practice, by E. B. 
Titchener, M.A.; Vol. II., Quantitative Experiments.— 
Macmillan’s Latin Series, new vols.: Cicero’s Orations 
and Letters, edited by R. A. von Minckwitz and Mary 
E. Wilder; Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny, 
edited by Elmer Truesdell Merrill.—Lingard’s History 
of England, newly abridged for Catholic schools and 
brought down to date by Rev. Henry Norbert Birt, 
with preface by Rt. Rev. Abbot Gasquet, $1.50 net.— 
Macmillan’s Series of Writing Books, by Harry Hous- 
ton, 8 books.—A Hundred Years of Warfare, by Mar- 
guerite Stockman Dickson.—Palmetto Stories, by 
Celina E. Means.—Macmillan’s Pocket Classics, new 
vols.: Old English Ballads, edited by W. D. Armes; 
Bryant’s Selected Poems; Selections from Browning 
and from Tennyson, each edited by R. H. Bowles and 
Cc. R. Nutter; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Book I., edited 
by George A. Wauchope; Plutarch’s Lives of Caesar, 
Antony, and Brutus, edited by Martha Brier; each 
25 cts. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

American Sportsman’s Library, edited by Casper Whit- 
ney, new vols.: The Bison, Musk-Ox, Sheep and Goat 
Family, by George Bird Grinnell, Owen Wister, and 
Casper Whitney; Guns, Ammunition, and Tackle, by 
A. W. Money, W. E. Carlin, A. L. A. Himmelweight, 
and J. Harrington Keene; The Bear Family, by Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam; Photography for the Sportsman-Natur- 
alist, by W. E. Carlin; Cougar, Wildcat, Wolf, and 
Fox, by Archibald Rogers and Col. Roger Williams; 
The Sporting ‘Dog, by Joseph A. Graham; each illus., 
$2. net.—English Sport, by various writers, edited by 
Alfred E. T. Watson, illus. in color.—Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, edited by James Mark 
Baldwin, Ph.D., Vol. III., Bibliography of Philosophy, 
concluding the work, $5. net.—Success through Self 
Help, by Newell Dwight Hillis, $1.25 net.—The Care of 
a House, by T. M. Clark, illus.—The Eye, its refrac- 
tion and diseases, by Edward E. Gibbons, M.D., 2 
vols., illus.—Immunity in Infectious Diseases, by Elie 
Metchnikoff, authorized translation by F. G. Binnie, 
illus.—A Manual of Medicine, edited by W. H. All- 
chin, M.D., Vols. IV. and V., completing the work.— 
A Text-Book of Operative Surgery, by Theodore 
Kocher, authorized translation by Harold J. Styles, 
M.B., author's edition, completely revised, illus.— 
Columbus University Indo-Iranian Series, first vols.: 
Sanskrit Bible for Beginners, by A. V. Williams Jack- 
son; A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, by Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, Jr.—An Introduction to Greek 
Epigraphy, edited by E. 8S. Roberts, M.A., and E. A. 
Gardner, M.A., Vol. IL, $4.50 net.—Rural Science 
Series, new vols.: Principles of Stock Breeding, by W. 
H. Brewer, Ph.D.; The Care of Stock, by N. S. Mayo. 
—Farming, by W. M. Tod, illus. in color by Lucy 
Kemp-Welch.—Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
by the late W. Robertson Smith, M. A., new edition.— 
Hints to Automobilists, trans. from the French of 
Baudry de Saunier by C. V. Biggs, edited by Sir 
David Salomons. 
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THE STORY OF A BOOK. 





IN THREE CHAPTERS. 





Tae Men WuHo Mapze Ir. 


ORE hundred years ago Noah Webster — 
journalist, scholar, patriot—was brooding 
a great undertaking. He had worked with Jay 
and Hamilton for the adoption of the Consti- 
tution and the support of Washington’s admin- 
istration; freedom and order were established ; 
now for a science and literature worthy of the 
young republic! At the foundation of all is 
language. Webster had already made a Speller 
which speedily became and long remained a 
text-book for the entire people, training to uni- 
formity of spelling and pronunciation, and 
yielding the author a maintenance which en- 
abled him to carry on the vast and uncompen- 
sated work of “ An American Dictionary of 
the English Language.” In the exposition of 
that language no real advance had been made 
since Johnson’s dictionary sixty years before. 
The new age and the new country had pro- 
duced a flood of new words and usages for 
which there was no interpreter or arbiter. 
Webster essayed to cover the whole literature 
and the living use of the English-speaking 
race, with special inclusion of the new nation- 
ality. He brought to the task a natural genius 
for language, a special aptitude for lucid, ex- 
act, and terse definition, a ripe scholarship, and 
a tireless industry. With his work well begun, 
he stopped to broaden his knowledge, and 
mastered the main vocabularies of twenty lan- 
guages. He studied for a year ih, Europe. 
Johnson worked intermittently for eight years 
on his dictionary ; Webster spent twenty years 
on his. He gave it to the world in 1828 —a 
splendid monument of scholarship, and in its 
substance fitted to every-day needs. But it was 
in two bulky volumes, its price was $20, it con- 
tained a few eccentricities of spelling, and the 
American public was not yet emancipated from 
deference to English authority. The first edi- 
tion of 2500 copies was enough for thirteen 
years. Webster stood to his guns, bated no jot 
of his peculiarities even where most unpopular, 
revised the work on its original lines, and 
brought out a new edition, at $15, in 1841. 
That, too, found little sale; and in 1848 
Webster passed away, after a full and happy 
life, but with his magnum opus lying stranded 
like Robinson Crusoe’s boat, a vessel too big 
for the builder to launch. 


Cuapter I. 








One hundred years ago, to a country printer 
in Western Massachusetts was born his first son, 
George Merriam. The second son was Charles, 
and then came a flock of brothers and sisters. 
The boys were educated in the district school 
and the printing office; they toiled early and 
late; when their father died they gave their 
slender patrimony to their mother and sisters, 
and pushed their own way; and in 1831 
G. & C. Merriam began business as retail 
booksellers in Springfield, Mass. They gave 
to business every hour not given to their fam- 
ilies or their church. They began publishing 
in a modest way, notably an admirable series 
of school readers—the ‘“Child’s Guide,” 
“Village Reader,” etc.—compiled by the 
elder brother. When, at Dr. Webster’s death, 
his book came into the market, they discerned 
something of its potential value, and bought the 
unsold edition and the publishing right. That 
purchase marked an alliance of business and 
scholarship which has borne fruit for sixty 
years. The new publishers’ first care was to 
fit the scholar’s wares to the public’s want. 
They employed Professor Chauncey A. Good- 
rich, Webster’s son-in-law and literary heir, 
to re-edit the book; the eccentric spellings 
were dropped and the reasonable changes re- 
tained ; such scientists as Silliman and Dana 
were employed as contributors; and in 1847 
the full work was brought out in one volume 
for $6. The public favor was instantly won 
and never was lost. Webster’s executors had 
appraised the copyright for the unexpired ten 
years at $3000, and the Merriams bought it for 
that. They so increased its value that when 
the copyright was renewed for fourteen years 
they made terms with the Webster family by 
which during that period they paid to them, for 
the large book with its Abridgments and the 
Speller, a quarter of a million dollars. The 
Merriams leased the Abridgments and the 
Speller to other houses, and concentrated their 
whole energy on the large book. 

In 1850 it was proposed in the Massachu- 
setts legislature, unsuggested by the publishers, 
that a copy of Webster’s large dictionary be 
placed in every district school. Before the leg- 
islative committee the advocate of a rival book 
sneered at Webster as an ignorant pretender. 
Professor Noah Porter of Yale College replied 
with so eloquent a vindication of Webster’s 
scholarship and services that local prejudice 
was conquered. The schools were offered their 
choice, and 8085 took Webster and 105 its 
competitor. Soon after, New York state placed 
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10,000 copies of Webster in its schools, and 
thus began its acceptance as a school standard 
which to-day extends over the entire country. 

When the enlargement of Worcester to an 
illustrated quarto was announced in 1859, the 
Webster publishers made a prompt counter- 
stroke. They put into a supplement a large num- 
ber of classified illustrations — a new feature in 
an American dictionary — added a supplement 
of new words which had long been accumulat- 
ing ; appended a valuable table of synony. 3 
by Professor Goodrich ; and brought out their 
enlarged work well in advance of the new Wor- 
cester, which never approached it in popularity. 

Then they set to work on a radical and 
thorough revision. Under Dr. Porter’s super- 
vision, with the aid of a group of eminent 
scholars, the advances in linguistic science 
and in popular usage were inwrought with 
Webster’s solid groundwork. The period of 
this revision was that of the Civil War ; busi- 
ness fell off ; the Southern market was lost ; 
the income from the Speller was intermitted, 
and payments to the Webster family were by 
amicable arrangement postponed; war taxes 
were heavy; but the three brothers (Homer 
Merriam being now included) pushed steadily 
the revision, while they supported the war, and 
looked for the return of peace and prosperity. 
So came to birth the great book of 1864, 
known familiarly as “The Unabridged”; its 
predecessor being completely superseded and 
withdrawn from the market, until revamped 
and foisted upon the public under false pre- 
tenses half a century later. 

A battle of pamphlets turning largely on 
the question of spellings; the general prev- 
alence of the Websterian practice, and an 
eclipse of all rivalry in the commercial field ; 
a fresh supplement of new words in 1879 ; the 
gradual addition of biographical and geograph- 
ical tables — these were incidents preliminary 
to the next great revision. To this revision — 
a work covering ten years and costing over a 
third of a million of dollars — were given the 
fuller elaboration, the larger permanent staff, 
the freer employment of specialists, and the 
exact attention to every detail, which accord 
with the advanced methods of modern scholar- 
ship and business. In a work carried on thus 
through generations, there has developed a 
special art of dictionary-making, with an inval- 
uable tradition of experience, yet progressive 
and always expanding to meet the new con- 
ditions. The result appeared in 1890 in a 
work whose title marked the supremacy won 








throughout the English-speaking world, Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary. 

Its improvement has never ceased for a day. 
New matter has been added ; tables have been 
scrupulously brought up to date; the accumu- 
lation and sifting of new words and meanings 
has gone steadily on. A Supplement of new 
words in 1900; tables of biography and geog- 
raphy substantially made over in 1902; a 
steady accession of improvements with no spe- 
cial announcement — this has been the later 
history of the book. To the chief editorship 
so long and ably filled by President Porter 
has succeeded Dr. W. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education and a scholar of 
world-wide repute. 

It is to the alliance of scholarship and busi- 
ness sagacity that Webster has owed its success 
and growth. From that alliance has sprung a 
harmonious aim and a comprehensive plan of 
work. Before setting forth that ideal, a word 
more may be given to the personnel of the 
combination, past and present. On the pub- 
lishers’ side the force was strengthened in 1877 
by the addition of Mr. O. M. Baker, trained as 
an educator and a school superintendent ; an 
experienced and able bookseller, Mr. H. C. 
Rowley, came in two years later; the change 
by incorporation to “The G. & C. Merriam 
Company ” in 1892 was a change of form only, 
the same hands still manning the ship; to the 
directors was added Mr. K. N. Washburn, who 
had been long engaged in the company’s serv- 
ice ; and while the first two Merriam brothers 
have passed away, the directorship includes two 
of the family name and Homer Merriam still 
presides in a hale old age. 

At the head of the editorial force have been 
in succession three scholars of high repute; 
Dr. Goodrich, the heir of Dr. Webster in 
mental acumen ; President Porter, with a rare 
combination of original intellect, acquired 
knowledge, and practical sagacity; and Dr. 
Harris, officially the first man in the Amer- 
ican educational world, and eminent in a wide 
variety of studies. Next to these have been a 
group of contributors of the highest standing 
in general scholarship or special branches, 
such as Dr. Mahnof Germany, Professor W. D. 
Whitney, President D. C. Gilman, Professors 
Hadley, Lounsbury, Sheldon, Remsen, Verrill, 
Justice Brewer — the list could be indefinitely 
prolonged. Of highest practical service have 
been men perhaps less famous who have through 
arduous years perfected themselves in the tech- 
nical art of dictionary-making; as chiefs of 
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staff should be named, among the departed, 
William A. Wheeler and Loomis J. Campbell, 
and, among the living, F. Sturges Allen. With 
these have been scores of faithful and service- 
able workers, whose Jot has been “to widen 
knowledge and escape the praise.” 

So much for the men who have made the 
book ; the ideals they have followed and the 
methods they have used will be given in the 
next issue of Tue Dra. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS, Pocket Edition 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 131 volumes. 
List price, 35 cts. per volume. (Price to schools, 25 cts.) 


SEND FOR LiST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








Valuable Collection Books 


AT AUCTION 
Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 12 and 13. 


We Sell a Catalogue, over Six Hundred Numbers, 
Splendid Selection. 


Standard and General Literature, 
Travels and Voyages, History, 
Biography, Fine Arts, Architecture, &c., &c. 


CATALOGUES CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAMS, BARKER & SEVERN CO. 
185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















$62.50 
California 


AND RETURN 


from Chicago to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, daily, October 11 to 17. 
Correspondingly low rates from all 
points. Three fast daily trains via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and 


North-Western Line 
with magnificent equipment through 
to the Coast, including the famous 
electric-lighted, daily Overland 
Limited; less than three days en route 
over the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
River. 


The Best of Everything. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. Send for 
ag ae booklets, maps and full informa- 
to 





W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., C. & N. W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








BOOKS op annep AND PRINTED 


Art volumes, catalogues, autobiographies, memorial volumes’ 
genealogies, college and school annuals, club books, society 
records, book plates, ete. 

ROBERT GRIER COOKE 


Telephone 3 Madison Square 307 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 








FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bldg., Conneaut, O. 

















BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT WHENEVER TOU NEED 4 BOOK. 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. ' 

Di U ae and Speck digs f 


—_—_____——| assortment 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * “sn, ai" 


Mention this advertisement andreceive a discount. 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets. 


A NEW RURAL COMEDY 


THE COUNTY CHAIRMAN 


By GEORGE ADE, 
author of ‘“* The Sultan of Sulu,’’ ‘‘ Peggy from Paris,”’ 
etc. 











A. A. DEVORE & SON 


Tailors 





PULLMAN BUILDING 
CHICAGO 








Big Four Route 
CHICAGO 


Indianapolis “ Louisville 
CINCINNATI 


The Sours and Sourneast Scenic Line to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 























J.C. Tucxsr, G. N. A., 238 Clark Street, 
Cuicaco 
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FULL LINE OF TEXT BOOKS FOR 


FOREIGN BOOKS. fax’ stony or FRuNon, Gxm- 


MAN, ITALIAN AND SPANISH. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Cc. A. KOBHLER & CO., 149A TREMONT 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
First Editions of American Authors 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
KENNETH B. ELLIMAN . . Flushing, N. Y. 

















OF FAMOUS 
AUTOGRAPH PERSONS 
LETTERS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 





Send for Price Lists. 1125 Broadway, New York. 
BOO KS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. Sone 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in England call. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Biamurenam. 


steteniadean etme taaen eects 
, , tev: 
Peace Hacde Backs ilncetsared ty Gand i Goakebesk 
Phiz, Rowlandsoa, Leech, ete. The 
lection offered for Sale in the —. 


Sere OT Noe Outed St., Leadon WO. Exod 
OLD AND um sak Senden 
RARE BOOKS 














English literature — 
History, Poetry, 
Drama, and Fiction 

Fine Old English and 











Picker, ing & Chatto, \\ r oreign bookbindings 
66, Haymarket, Illuminated MSS. 
as 6 issued. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. yt tend 





THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


THE ~~ OF IVANHOE ; new edition, with plans of Castle and 
map of Ivanhoe Land. 
THE STUDY OF IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
THE STUDY OF ROMOLA;; a years’ study of the period of the 
Renaissance. Arranged eapoctaly for study clubs. 
Single copies, eac' 
. Spec ‘al a, for classes. 
Send for full list of Study Guides and prices to 


H, A. DAVIDSON, - = = «= #£ALBANY,N. Y. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 
Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dickens, 
Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, Hawthorne, 
Hugo, Irving, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 
Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 














MANUSCRIPT WANTED 


Good short stories. Special articles of interest. 
Newspaper features for syndicating. 
We buy and sell Serial Rights. 


We are in position to place the manuscript of Authors, 
Writers, and Illustrators to the best possible advantage. 


Chicago Literary Press Bureau 


Suite 614 Steinway Hall 
Chicago, Ill. 





WE PUBLISH 


Our catal shows great care in accepting none but the 
— best manuscripts. 


FOR THE AUTHOR 


THE GRAFTON PRESS, 
70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


THE BEST MANUSCRIPTS. 
STORY-WRITERS, ty Historians, Poets — Do 








Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Criticised, Revised, and Prepared 
for press. By Charles Welsh. Twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience as publishers’ Reader and Editor; specialist 
in Books for the Young; author of “Publishing a 
Book ” (50 cts.). Address Winthrop Highlands, Mass. 


THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 89 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


THE ART OF LIVING LONG 


CORNARO’S FAMOUS WORK 


In broken health at 40, he ado) the system herein set forth, 
and lived to 103. _ — 

“Every man should accept its arguments as rules of government. 
thank you for the profit AA from it.""—General Lew Wallace. 
Illustrated, full cloth, gilt top, transportation prepaid, $1.50. Sent 
upon receipt of price. 

WM. P. BUTLER, & University Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


APOLEON BONAPARTE ”’ is the title of a Lolestuss from 
MODERN ELOQUENCE, ex-Speaker Reed’s famous 

library of Lectures, Addresses, etc. Write for see No. 12, 
enclosing 6 cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing, and this 
lecture will besent complete. The publishers make - p- —— 
offer because they believe it to be an effective wa 
offer Rodern Eloquence, JOHN D. MORRIS & ci 
365, Commonwealth Building, Philadelphia. 


“The Rending of Virginia,” ty 072" Davmon 


disruption and Rebellion. The Convention that hatched the Civil 
War. The Winning of West Virginia. A work of recognized value 
which has gone into university and public libraries. 


Cloth, illustrated, pp. gee —_ Through dealers or direct. 
A. C. HALL, H GLENCOE, ILL. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney at Law. Law and Patents. 
614 Roanoke Building, 145 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 
Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyright; and Claims in Chicago 
and Washington. 














” "Suite 














Gong Abroad ? 
If so, take a copy of 
THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 
Edited by E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN. 
Concise, handy, clear and legible maps, and altogether 
the best of the kind. 
Pull flexible leather, postpaid, $1.25. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue : NEW YORK CITY 
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Indians of the Southwest 


A NEW BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED. THE ABSORBING STORY 
OF A FAST VANISHING RACE. IT TELLS OF THEIR MODES 
OF LIFE, CUSTOMS, TRAITS, AND CEREMONIES. INTEREST- 
ING ALIKE TO STUDENT AND GENERAL READER. VALU- 
ABLE AS A WORK OF REFERENCE IN SCHOOL AND HOME. 
WRITTEN BY AN AUTHORITY AND ILLUSTRATED FROM 
LIFE. HANDSOME COVER IN COLORS. 








SENT EVERYWHERE FOR FIFTY CENTS 





General 
Passenger 
Office 


SANTA FE 


Great Northern 
Building, 
Chicago 


























To CALIFORNIA 


Why not go in October, when the rates 
are low? Only $62.50, Chicago to San 
Francisco or Los Angeles and return, 
October 8 to 17, via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Three trains a day Chicago to San 
Francisco. Tickets good on The Over- 
land Limited via this line. Complete 
information on request. 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 


Chicago 
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ROYCROFT COLLECTORS 


FOR SALE 
COPIES OF THE SCARCE AND RARE 


On the Heights 


"A volume of verse by Luctus Harwoop 
Foote. Printed at the Roycroft Shop, 
September 10, 1897. 


Five hundred copies only were issued, each num- 
bered and signed. Deckel edged paper. Printed 
in red and black. Size 6x9 inches. 123 pages, 
containing the famous ‘‘errata’’ page, inserted by 
the Roycroft Shop. New — original wrapper. 





PRICE (postage paid) . . . $6.00 





We have bought every copy that could be ob- 
tained. Collectors are advised to send in orders 
before advance is made in price. 


A. M. ROBERTSON 


126 Post Street San Francisco, Cal. 














A Missing Manuscript. 








The sum of three hundred dollars will 
be paid for accurate information indicating the 
present whereabouts (with permission to copy 
the same) of the MS. work, written by the 
Reverend Lewis Rou, entitled: “ CriticaL 
REMARKS UPON THE LETTER TO THE Craftsman 
ON THE GaME oF Cuess,” being a closely writ- 
ten, thin, small quarto of 24 pages, beginning 
with a dedicatory letter: “* To His Excellency, 
William Cosby, Esq., Captain- General and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Provinces 
of New York and New Jersey.” At the end of 
this dedicatory epistle is the date: ‘New York, 
ye 13th, of Decemb. 1734,” which date is virtually 
repeated at the end of the MS. This unpublished 
tract was, during 1858-9, for a while in the pos- 
session of the late Dr. George H. Moore, then 
librarian of the New York Historical Society, 
to whom it had been lent by the now unknown 
owner. Information concerning it may be sent 
to The Librarian of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 





The World Which Emerson Knew. 


Eight new leaflets just added to the Old South Series, 
including the First Number of The Dial; The Schools of 
Massachusetts in 1824; Boston in 1796, from Timothy 
Dwight’s Journal. 


Price, 5 Cents Each. $4.00 per 100. 


* 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Oid South Meeting House, Boston 














THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Library Department 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 

We have the largest stock in the largest book 
market in the courtry. 

We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelli- 


gently. 
Send for our new Clearance Catalogue. 


Wholesale Booksellers and Publishers, 
33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New Yorx 

















sabes 


Ov’ stock of books covering all classes 
of literature suitable for the general 
or special reader and student, as well as 
the private (free), public, school and col- 
lege library, is larger and more general 
than that of any other bouse in the United 
States. 


Correspondence and inspection invited. 
Send for our latest “Illustrated Catalogue 
of Standard and Holiday Books,’’ listing 
about 21,000 titles. 


LIBRARY DEPARTME NT 


4.C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 


> gil 
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Hon. JOHN HAY : 
writes as follows of Ridgely Torrence’s new play: 


‘‘I have read ‘El Dorado’ with the greatest interest and pleasure. 
. . . It is very strong, both in poetic and dramatic qualities.’’ 





EL DORADO 


A Tragedy 


By RIDGELY TORRENCE. 12mo. $1.25 net. 
Just Published. Orders for the first edition should be sent in at once. 





Mr. Torrence’s stirring and beautiful play narrates in blank verse an incident in the story of 
the thirsty quest for the land of gold with its seven cities of Cibola. The hero, Don Coronado, 
who commands an expedition thither, is followed into the unknown territory by his lover, 
Beatrix, in disguise. Their fates are the subject of Mr. Torrence’s Tragedy. 








THREE GOOD NOVELS LIFE AND WORK 
The House on the Sands 


OF 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of «« The Column,”’ ¢ Love with Honour,’ ’ etc. 
The Brooklyn Eagle: ‘It is a novel of high ability, 
with its modern bustling note. It establishes Mr. 
Marriott's position among the writers who are to be By MORTIMER MENPES 


reckoned with."* s2mo. $7.50 
will be published in a series of articles in 


op ee THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


Author of ‘*They that Took the Sword,’’ ‘The 





Beautiful Mrs. Moulton,"’ etc. John Lane’s Monthly Magazine of Arts 
The Detroit Free Press: ‘*A novel of the kind and Crafts. The first article appears in 
that the reader desires to consume at a sitting. It is the OCTOBER number of the Studio 
unusually fresh and unhackneyed. The tale portrays, 
with unusual skill, the development of character in a BEGIN TO TAKE 
roup of very interesting young people.”’ 
ee. $150 THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
< AT ONCE 
The MS. in a Red Box tats all 
By THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR. ubscription $ -50 per year, 35 cts. per number 
The Chicago Record-Herald: ‘* Depicts in a sus- Two specimen back numbers for 25 cents. 
tained and vivid fashion a period up to now untouched _ 
by late historical novelists, and creates a huge wave N. B.—From October, 1903, The International 
of sympathy for the Englishmen trodden under the Studio will be considerably enlarged, extra space 
foot of royal prerogative.” being devoted to the discussion of the American 
l2mo. $1.50 art world. 











Illustrated Fall List sent post-free to any address on application to 


JOHN LANE, 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO. 











